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N OTT CE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
ists will be sent, pre-paid, toany address on receipt of five 
(5) dollars for each, 

During nearly nine years these pictures have appeared 
in this paper, and thetr excellence has been universally 
commented upon, We have received numerous orders for 
electrotypes of the same, and publish the subjoined list for 
the purpose of facilitating a selection. 





Ida Klein. Teresina Tua, neg 

auelina Patti, ucca, Heary Mason, 

Sembrich, Ivan E. Morawski, P. tA Gilmore, 

Christine Nilsson, Clara Morris, 

Scaichi, Mary Anderson, Haber y™ Blanck, 

Trebelli, Jewett, Dr. Louis Maas, 

Marie Roze, Rose Coghlan, Max Bruch, 

Anna de Bellocca, Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., L. G. Gottschalk, 

Etelka Gerster, Kate Claxton, ascins de Kontski, 

Nordica, Maude Granger, S. B. Mills, 

Kil hine Yorke Fanny Davenport, E. M, Bowman, 
milie Ambre, anauschek Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, vieve W. H. Sherwood 

Teresa Carrefio, May Ficldiag, Stagano 

Kell Clara L.—s, yo Montejo, ohn McCullough 

Minale Hauk, Lilian Olcott, vini 

Materna, Louise Courtney, — fT. Raymond, 

Albani, Richard r, r Wallack, 

Annie Louise Cary, Theodore Thomas, McKee Rankin, 

Emily Winant, Dr. D h, B 1 

Lena Little, Cam ini Osmund Tearie, 

Murio-Celli, G inl. Lawrence tt, 

Chatterton-Bohrer, Constantin Sternberg. Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Dengremont, Stuart Robson, 

Lotta, Ga ae % 

Minnie Palmer, Hans Balatka, win Booth, 

Donaldi, Arbuckle Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Liberati, | C. A. Cappa, 

Geisti Ferranti, Montegrito, 

Fursch-Madi,—s. Anton Rubinstein. Mrs, Helen Ames, 

Catherine Lewis, Dei Puente, a Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, mil Scaria. 


Hermann Winkelmann, 


Donize' 

William Ww. Gilchrist. 
Ferranti, 

ohannes Brahms, 


Uimaoche Roosevelt, time 
Sarah Bernhardt, Hope 
Titus d’ Ernesti, Louis Blumenberg. 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo, Hensche!,Frank Vander Stucken, 
Charles M, Schmitz, Frederic Grant Gleason 
Friedrich von Flotow, Ferdinand von Hiller, 
Franz Lachner. Robert Volkmann, 


alia Rive-King, 
lenn, 


Heinrich Marschner, ulius Rietz, Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, wr Heinrich, Filoteo Greco, 
Nestore Calvano, £. Lefebre, Wilhelm Junck. 
William Courtney, Ovide Masia, Fannie Hirsch, 
feast Standig!, Anton Udvardi, M ner, 
vulu Veling. Alcuin Blam, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, oseph Koons! F. W. Riesberg, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro, Dr. José God Emmons Hamlin, 
Caliza Lavallee, Carlyle Petersiiea, Otto Sutro, 

Clarence Eddy rl Retter, Gast Faelten, 

Franz Abt, El ie miinder, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfield, Emil bling, Carl Millécker, 

§. E. Jacobsohn, HH] 


—" Heimendahl, 


C. Mortimer Wiske. Bizet, 

. O, Yon Prochazka, ao Clemelli, ohn A. Broekhoven, 
tdvard Grieg, Albers M. dgar H, Sherwood, 
Adolf Henselt. Ponchielli, 
Eugene D. Albert. bie. KACEY Lauder, Edith Edwards, 
Lili Lehmana Mendelsso! Carrie Hua-King 
William Candidus, Haas von -- Bulow, Pauline 1’ Allemand, 
Franz Koeisel, Clara Schumann, 


Leandro Campanari, aes im. 
Franz Rummel, nel $. Sanford, 


Blanche Stone Barton, Franz Liszt, Haydn Monument. 


Amy Sherwin. Christine Dossert, } ammeg Svendsen, 
Thomas Ryan, Dora Henninges. aton Dvorak, 
Achille Errani A. A, Stanley, Saint-Saens. 
King Lodwig ¥ 1, Ernst Catenhusen, Pablo de Sarasate. 
©. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. ules Jordan. 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. ans iter, 

oha F. Luther, Emil Sauer. Therese Herbert- Foerster, 
oha F. Rhodes, esse Bartlett Davis. ha 

ithelm Gericke, Burmeister-Petersen, Carlos 
Frank Taft, Willis Nowell, M. Nowell, 
Cc. M. Von Weber, August Hytiested. William Mason, 
Edward Fisher. ustav Hinrichs. P. loup. 
Kate Rolla. Xaver Scharwenka. Anna Lankow. 
Charles Rehm. Setgoch Boetel. Maud Powell 
Harold Randol m, Max Alvary. 
MinnieV, Vanderveer Cart KE. Martin, losef Hofmann 
Adele Aus der Ohe. ennie Dutton. H i, 
Karl Kliodworth. alter J. Hall, Carlotta F. Pinner. 
Edwin Klabre. Conrad Ansorge. Marianne Brandt. 
Helen D. Campbell. Car Baermann. Gustav A. Kerker. 
Alfredo HKarili, Emil Steger. Henry Duzensi. 
Wa. R. Chapman, Paul Kalisch. Emma Juch. 
Otto Roth, Louis Svecenski, i 


Fritz . 
Anton Seidl, 


Henry Holden Huss, 


Anna Carpenter 


HAT a peculiar condition of affairs is this? Of all 
the composers whose works are to be produced at 
the coming ‘festival of the Music Teachers’ National 
Association under the direction of Theodore Thomas,only 
one, Mr. Frederic Grant Gleason, has sent his score to 
Mr. Thomas, and although Mr. Van der Stucken will 
conduct his own composition at Chicago he also sent 
his score to Mr. Thomas for perusal. Anybody who ap- 
preciates the difficulty of conducting new works from 
manuscript and with written orchestral parts will under- 
stand that the procrastination of the composers whose 
names are on the program is hardly less than inexcus- 
able. 
csmanaliliananen 
ILLI LEHMAN and her husband , Paul Kalisch, left 
these shores for Europe last Wednesday with an 
increased bank account. Mrs. Kalisch did not succeed 
in convincing the management of the Metropolitan 
Opera House that her husband was an artist of the 
calibre required for the German opera in this city. She 
left in a dissatisfied spirit, and had no kind words for 
the very people who aided her in her work in this 
country. Megalomania, otherwise known as the disease 
of the “ swell” or “ big” head, is the one great infection 
from which artists, and especially singers—and especially 
soprano and tenor singers—rarely escape when they 
succeed here. But this disease is curable. It is always 
decidedly cured by the rigorous and heroic treatment 
which consists of rows of empty seats (when such 
diseased singers appear again), taken in intervals of 
one day three times a week. The manager then ap- 
plies the electric discharge treatment and the sufferers 
regain consciousness. 


FTER a musical season of even more than the usual 
activity our Mr. Otto Floersheim left on his annual 
trip for Europe on Saturday last, chiefly for the purpose 
of attending the opening festival performances of “ Par- 
sifal ’’ and “ Die Meistersinger ” at Bayreuth ; partially 
to post himself on and keep abreast of the musical pro- 
gress on the other of the Atlantic, and last, but not 
least, for the purpose of ever widening and increasing 
the circulation and influence of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
There are now not less than several thousands of young 
Americans studying music in the larger musical centres 
of Germany, notably in Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden and 
Stuttgart. Many, if not most, of these desire to keep 
posted on matters musical in the United States and they 
have learned to appreciate the value of a true and un- 
biased, ably edited musical journal such as is THE MuS!I- 
CAL COURIER and they are willing and eager to subscribe 
for such a journal, which, moreover, has the enterprise 
to send yearly one of its editors to inform himself per- 
sonally of the progress and prospects the young Ameri- 
can musical students are making. Mr. Floersheim will 
remain abroad about three months and will send full re- 
ports of the Bayreuth festival and other musical events 
in Europe. 


R. CHARLES KUNKEL, of St. Louis. the very em- 
M inent pianist, composer and publisher, has com- 
posed an “ Alpine Storm,” op. 105, for piano solo, which 
for thorough cyclonic and tornadic effects simply par- 
alyzes all efforts of the sort hitherto published. It opens 
with an illustration, a picture of a shepherd boy playing 
to several meek looking sheep, while an intelligent look- 
ing ram and a shepherd’s dog in the foreground are at- 
tentively listening; in fact, the ram, judging by its half 
opened mouth, wants to join in; gloomy looking clouds 
are banked up on the horizon, while a flash of lightning 
is poising itself on a corpulent looking hill in the back- 
ground. The picture and composition are dedicated to 
Mr. Kunkel’s son, Ludwig Beethoven Kunkel, which in- 
deed sounds imposing. 

But the composition itself!. It is a terror; it begins 
in six eighth time a gentle, inoffensive melody in A 
flat which is supposed to depict the aforesaid young 
shepherd playing a love song upon his oboe (shades of 
Mons. Bour!). A weird figure in the bass later on is 
“the thunder of a distant storm mingling with the pas- 
toral melody,” which becomes more and more distinct. 
The young shepherd, becoming alarmed, gives a signal 
to his dogs to bring his flocks under shelter, unfurls his 
Alpine umbrella and the rain begins to fall and the wind 
to hiss among the mountain pines (broken chords of the 
diseased seventh), and then, heaven protect the poor lad, 
the storm comes in full power in thundering chromatic 
octaves on toast, served hot without sauce, thunderbolis 
smear the lurid pages-of this composition and beat 
about the devoted head of our boy, but undaunted he 
stands with an open umbrella and plays his oboe. Fi- 
nally the rigor of the tempest abates, the sun appears, 
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resumes his love song to the accompaniment of the 
gradually retiring thunder. Here is realism with a 
vengeance, and done in away to make Berlioz, Liszt and 
Wagner turn a brilliant gangrene green with envy. Mr. 
Kunkel belongs to the advanced school of composers 
and has, so it appeared to us, successfully imitated the 
cough of the poor shepherd boy, who was troubled with 
pulmonary complaint on the last page, but he calls it 
“echo.” The composition and a review of the same ap- 
pear in the April number of that light and frolicsome 
journal, “ Kiornkel’s Musical Review,” and we append 
the review, hoping it will throw more light on a com- 
position which in our opinion only ranks second to 
Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony : 
* Alpine Storm” (summer idyl).................00ceeeee oe! Charles Kunkel 
Mr. Kunkel tells his own story of the storm elsewhere. We don't be- 
lieve it at all, however. There are no Alps in St. Louis, but there isa 
baseball park. To our mind the opening melody rep the peaceful 
sentiment of joyful anticipation as we (the writer and Mr. Kunkel) enter 
Sportsman's Park to see the “ Browns” wallop some other club. The 
game begins and for three innings the Browns pile up runs and the other 
fellows ‘“ goose eggs." But a cloud appears in the west and the thunder 
begins to rumble ominously. As the rain begins to fall the umpire calls 
“time”’ (that is what Mr. K, calls the shepherd's signal to his dogs). Then 
comes the downpour. ‘ Rain checks” and “‘ Nogame” are here expressed 
by some of the chromatic progressions. Just as the fateful half hour is 
about to expire, however, the storm disappears. The crowd cheers, the 
umpire again calls play and the game winds up with a score of goo to 
nothing in favor of our favorites. This description may not please the 
ladies as much as the other, but it will suit the ‘* boys" much better, and 
aa we know that Mr. Kunkel has seen mapy a game of baseball and 
“‘nairy "’ an Alp, we insist it is likely to be the truest. 











WAGNER'S LAST LETTER. 


HE last letter written by Richard Wagner is dated 
January 31, 1883, that is thirteen days before his 
death. It isaddressed to his young friend Von Stein, 
who had written a work, “ Heroes and the World,” in a 
series of dramatic scenes. Wagner approved this setting 
of history in a dramatic frame, and one sentence of his 
letter is: “No step in advance is more pregnant with 
success than that from reflecting like a philosopher to 
seeing like a dramatist. To see. to see, to really see ; 
here is where they all fail! ‘ Have you eyes?’ isa ques- 
tion that may be forever addressed to this eternally 
chattering and listening world, in which gaping takes 
the place of seeing. Whoever has really seen knows 
how he stands with it.” 

The Seeing of which Wagner speaks is not poetic in- 
sight, beautifying everything, but hard, clear, practical 
seeing, without anything fanciful or dreamy in it, for he 
continues : “ One hour of real, true seeing taught me more 
than all philosophy or all history. It was on the closing 
day of the Paris Exhibition of 1867, when all the schools 
of the city were admitted free. At the exit from the 
building I was detained by the entrance of thousands of 
the pupils, male and female, of the Paris schools, and 
remained an hour rapt in the review of almost each indi- 
vidual in this youthful army that represented a whole 
future. The experience of this hour affected me so terribly 
that in my deep emotion I finally burst into tears and sobs. 
This was noticed by one of the nuns, who was, with touch- 
ing care, conducting one of the processions of girls, 
and who at the entrance door ventured, as if by stealth, 
to look up. Her glance fell upon me for too short a 
time to give her, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, a conception of my condition, and yet, so versed 
and practiced was I already in the art of Seeing, that in 
this glance | could recognize an ineffably beautiful so- 
licitude as the soul of her life. The impression this 
vision created was all the deeper, as I nowhere else in 
the interminable throng saw anything like or resem- 
bling it. On the contrary, everything had filled me with 
horror and sorrow. I saw in prophetic outlines all the 
vices of the great capital, with its weaknesses, sicknesses, 
grossnesses and greed, the dullness and degradation of 
natural vivacity, fear and anguish, with insolence and 
trickery. All this led on by teachers mostly belonging 
to religious orders in the hideous garb of fashionable 
priesthood, teachers themselves without wills, strict and 
stern, but rather obeying than ruling. Everything soul- 
less— except that one poor Sister. 

“ A long, deep silence revived me from the impression 
of that terrible Sight. To see and to be silent—these 
would be the elements of deliverance from this busy 
world.” 

Wagner concludes: “ To speak of the things of this 
world seems to be very easy, because all the world 
speaks of them, but to present them so that they speak 
themselves is given to few.” 








—lIt is understood that the famous club of profes- 
sional musicians on East Fourth street, New York, the Aschen- 
broedel, has resolved to give a musical festival in September 
next, and that Theodore Thomas has consented to provide the 
music and conduct a grand orchestra, which can easily be re- 
cruited for such an occasion from its members to the number 





the birds twitter in the branches, the shepherd again 





w.L. 


Blumenschein. 





calls his dogs off and takes his sheep to pasture, and 


of 300, or even 400, if necessary. 
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Neally Stevens. 
ISS NEALLY STEVENS, whose portrait 
graces our frontispiece, is a young artist whose charm- 
ing personality and artistic pianism have won for her a most 
enviable position among native and resident American 
pianists. 

A pupil of Biilow, Kullak, Moszkowski, Scharwenka and 
Lizst (from all of whom she has received the highest indorse- 
ments of her talents), she has imbibed from each many 
salient characteristics of their teachings which, combined 
with an originality peculiar to herself, characterize her as an 
artist of high rank and talent. 

Unlike most pianists who have won for themselves a 
naticnal reputation, Miss Stevens commenced her artistic 
career in the West, making her début at San Francisco with a 
flattering success, since which time she has appeared in con- 
certs at Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Columbus, Minneapolis and a 
host of lesser cities, where her playing has invariably evoked 
great enthusiasm, and high encomiums have been lavished 
upon her both by the press and the profession. 

Miss Stevens’ first extended tour was with the Materna Con- 
cert Company, when she visited all! the cities of importance on 
the Pacific Coast, and by her brilliant playing laid the founda- 
tion of an artistic reputation that has since penetrated to the At- 
lantic cities. 

In 1886 Miss Stevens appeared in a recital before the Ohio 
State Association, winning for herself a veritable triumph. 
She plays again this year before the same association at Co- 
lumbus in June, and enjoys the distinction of being one of the 
most popular pianists visiting the State. 

Miss Stevens also plays a recital before the Indiana State 
Association at Indianapolis this summer. 

In 1887 Miss Stevens played before both National Association 
at Indianapolis and the Illinois State Convention at Chicago, 
on each occasion achieving a signal success. These several 
convention recitals evidence the rapid success that has at- 
tended Miss Stevens’ career as a concert pianist, and bespeak 
for her a future career of brilliant possibilities and probabili- 
ties. 

Her musical talent manifested itself very early in life, in 
fact she was looked upon as something of a prodigy, it being 
said that at the age of one year she could sing simple melodies 
correctly, if not artistically. 

The foliewing certificates indorsing her pianistic talent and 
ability do her the highest honor, and emphasize the reputation 
and position she has already attained : 

1 introduce Miss Neally Stevens as a most excellent pianist. 

Weimar, August, 1883. F. Liszt. 

Miss Nelly Stevens is a very talented and industrious American pianist, 
of excellent technical abilities, endowed with great intelligence, ambition 
and endurance. Dr. Hans von BCLow 

Hamavurc, January, 1882. 

I consider Miss Neally Stevens an unusually gifted pianist, and I believe 
she may look to an artistic future of importance. 

Beri, February, 1882. Pror. Turo. Kutiax. 

I can, with a good conscience, give Miss Neally Stevens the title of a 
most superior pianist. Moritz Moszkowsk!. 

Berwin, May, 1883. 

Miss Stevens is a remarkably talented and brilliant artist. 

Berwin, July, 1883. XavVER SCHARWENKA. 


As a pianist Miss Stevens possesses a facile and briliiant 
technic, an elastic and very sympathetic touch, and a ccncep- 
tion of classic and modern works almost masculine in its viril- 
ity ; added to this she has a style of deportment so entirely 
free from affectation and mannerism that it adds additional 
charm and lustre to her playing. 

With characteristic generosity Miss Stevens has added quite 
a list of American compositions to her répértoire, including 
works by Arthur Foote, Wilson G. Smith, W. E. Seeboeck, 
E. R. Kroeger, E. S. Mattoon, and has done much toward 
calling attention to the cause of the American composer. 

Moritz Moszkowski has honored Miss Stevens by dedicating 
one of his most brilliant piano pieces (a Spanish caprice) to 
her. 

Miss Stevens is at present making her home in Chicago, 
where she has won for herself many friends and surrounded 
herself with a large clientéle of talented pupils. 











| Edmund Neupert. | 





E chronicle with genuine regret the death of that 
sterling artist and excellent man, Edmund Neupert, 
who passed away about 6 o'clock at the early age of forty-six 
years, last Friday evening, after a long and distressing ill- 
ness. THE MUSICAL CouRIER was one of the first to recognize 
Neupert’s splendid pianistic and musical abilities when he 
landed on our shores some six years ago under the manage- 
ment of L. M. Ruben. Edmund Neupert was no mere piano 
virtuoso; he was also an artist, and knowing his instrument per- 
fectly and his own powers he won almost instant recognition 
in our musical world. And as a teacher much of his enduring 
work was done. His intensity of purpose and lucidity of 
method, with a great enthusiastic musical organization super- 
added, made him an ideal teacher. 

Asa pianist he was accomplished, not perhaps for mere 
pianism, but his grasp of his subject was so strong and vivid 
that he invariably aroused his audience. He was one of 
those players whose touch was vital—and what a broad, sonor- 
ous touch it was!—and whose conception, while fiery, never 





lost dignity. When shall we ever hear such an interpretation 
of the romantically beautiful concerto in A minor by Grieg, 
dedicated to Neupert himself by his lifelong friend, the com- 
poser? Neupert’s artistic triumphs in Europe are well known, 
and his appearances in New York were too seldom, but his in- 
tense nervousness, coupled with his devotion to his large class 
of pupils, prevented us from hearing more of this artist. 

As an interpreter of chamber music Neupert had no supe- 
perior in the country, and the classic repose and polish of his 
work was well worthy of emulation. In composition his in- 
dividuality was also strongly manifested, and all of his work 
bears the stamp of his nationality (he was born in Christiania, 
Norway), as much as Grieg’s, who has been called the ‘* North- 
ern Chopin.” 

His poetical and technically excellent studies contain some 
of his best ideas, A lovely ballade is also worthy of mention. 
How musically constituted he was will be seen by the fact 
that only three days before his decease he got out of his bed 
and went to the piano and played the Grieg concerto, and also 
improvised as only he could improvise when in his best vein. 
A kind and affectionate husband, a tender father, a wonderful 
teacher and an artist, Edmund Neupert leaves a gap in our 
midst which it is safe to predict will not be easily filled. 

Requiescat in pace. 


Hot Shot From Strelezki. 


Derrorr, Mich., June 22, 1888. 








Editors Musical Courier: 
AY I beg you to insert these few lines 
which shall serve as a finale, as far as I am concerned, 
of the contention of my ideas of the M. T. N. A. and its two 
local champions, J. H. Hahn and something calling itself 
** Occasional?” 

Firstly, I cannot, nor do | wish to, argue the merits or de- 
merits of the M. T. N. A. with this Hahn. He is no pianist, 
no composer and a hack musician, and I again state I feel my- 
self above arguing points of art or music with such men ; it is 
both useless and paper and ink wasted. 

** Occasional” doubtlessly is the ‘‘ Mr. Hyde” of Hahn; so 
what suffices as a ‘‘quietus” for one will, we hope, settle 
both. 

I reiterate that I consider men ot both Hahn’s and ‘‘ Occa- 
sional’s"’ kind as detrimental to a society, especially when 
they are placed in positions of prominence. No musician of 
intelligence can learn anything worth knowing from them, 
and placing these men in such a position as vice-president is 
misleading, if not actually fatal. 

Ido not know Mr. Hahn. I do not know ‘‘ Occasional.” 
From an artistic point of view I could not know them, con- 
sequently I do not wish hereafter to mention their names in 
any communications I may possibly be tempted to send you, 
as it brings these unimportant people into too much and un- 
called for prominence. 

I have many friends in the M. T. N. A., and there are many 
worthy artists and teachers among its members who claim 
and obtain respect from myself and other artists, but men of 
the ‘‘ Hahn” and ‘‘ Occasional” species do not. 

You will also kindly notice that my letters on the M. T. 
N. A. subject have called forth no unfavorable comment from 
the decent and respectable members. They were not meant 
to do so; but they did attack the ‘‘humbugs” who have un- 
fortunately been enrolled among the members of the M. T. 
N. A., and, as the cap fitted, they unwisely for their own 
sakes proclaimed the fact by ‘‘ answering my letters as they 
did.” 

It all goes to show that ‘‘ fools rush in,”’ &c., and that 
men who turn music teachers and ‘‘ pedagogues,” by luck or 
chance or even necessity, must expect to run against many 
snags if they attempt to palm themselves off for what they are 


not. Yours very truly, ANTON STRELEZKI. 








American Composers. 

E. KREHBIEL, in last Sunday’s “ Tribune,” 
s_ has the following excellent and interesting editorial on 
the advantage and necessity to composers of hearing their or- 
chestral works performed and hearing them performed in the 
best possible manner, as will be done at the coming M. T. N. A. 
festival at Chicago. The importance which American com- 
positions are attaining at the annual meetings of the M. T. N. A. 
should influence the association to select only the most com- 
petent judges for its committee on American compositions. 
The subject has reached such a stage now that the backwoods 
piano teacher, who may be able to write a score with mathe- 
matical precision, but who seldom has an opportunity to hear 
modern orchestral works performed, should not be placed in a 
position in which he can wield the power to accept or refuse 

the manuscripts of our American composers ; 

The cause of American music has never been presented under such 
favorable conditions as promise to attend the concerts of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association in Chicago during the first week of July. These 
concerts will be under the direction of Mr. Thomas, who will employ his 
own orchestra and a large choir that has been organized for the purpose, 
and is now engaged in the study of the choral works which are to be 
brought forward. Though unable to maintain a series of festivals like 
Cincinnati, Chicago has accomplished notable things chorally, and if the 
choir prove worthy of Mr. Thomas and his band, it is safe to say there is 
not a single foreign composer who would not be glad of the opportunity 
to have a work of his presented to the public under such favorable aus- 
pices. The American composers whose music is to be performed at the 
twelfth annual ting of the jiation are to be congratulated. 

These "concerts {mark a new and important departure in the purposes 
and achievements of the Music Teachers’ National Association. They 








took shape in this city three years ago, and were given such large signifi- 
cance last year at Indianapolis by Mr Van der Stucken that to many they 
are now the most interesting feature of the annual meetings. Like the 
Tonktinstlerversammlungen in Germany, which Liszt did so much to 
promote, they serve an admirable purpose in encouraging and instructing 
young composers. It istoo often forgotten that, compared with other cre- 
ative artists, the composer of music is at a great disadvantage —he cannot 
appeal directly to the public, but must do so through the mediumship of 
an interpreter. It was a consciousness of this that led Ferdinand Hiller 
to say that if it were as easy for the public to read printed music as books, 
Beethoven’s sonatas would be as popular as the poems of Goethe and 
Schiller. But it is only the gifted and educated musician who can look at 
a page of music and hear it with his mind’s ear, and as works grow in 
complexity the embarrassment grows greater. It is not difficult for a com- 
poser, even if he be not a brilliant performer, to conceive entirely how his 
piano solo sounds, but when he writes for orchestra, with its almost 
countless combinations of instruments, he must trust to his imagination 
and theoretical knowledge for the actual effect, unless he is able to hear 
his work performed. From this dilemma there ts no escape. Critics have 
found the results of Beethoven's deafness in that master’s later works 
notwithstanding his gigaotic grasp of the technics of composition ; and 
even Wagner, in whom the whole art of writing for concerted instru- 
ments is summed up, frequently made changes in his scores when he 
heard the music played and sung. 

Of late there has been a noticeable improvement in the attitude of the 
principal American concert givers and conductors toward American com- 
posers, but the occasional performance of a native composition by Mr 
Thomas, Mr. Van der Stucken or Mr. Gericke does not fully meet the 
educational needs of the situation, and the Music Teachers’ National As- 
sociation concerts are fulfilling a noble mission. The compositions which 
are to be performed at Chicago are ambitious in the matter of formal di- 
mensions and the forces employed, and, whatever may be the ultimate 
judgment upon them, bear witness to the zeal, energy and loftiness of 
purpose which inspire our composers. Like those performed last summer 
at Indianapolis and last fall at Mr. Van der Stucken’s American concerts 
in Chickering Hall, they will probably show the influence of the German 
school, but that tact will not detract from their interesting character. For 
more than a century Germany has been the musical law giver of the world, 
and if any country ever succeeds in wresting the sceptre from her grasp it 
will be one that has assimilated all the products of German learning and 
vitalized the art by the inbreathing of a new spirit. We can afford to fol- 
ow in the footsteps of others and develop a national school of music on 
German lines. It is not many years since Dr. Von Biilow called attention 
to the somewhat anomalous circumstance that the best German music had 
recently come from Paris and St. Petersburg. 


The following letter on the above subject will also greatly 
interest our readers and amply deserves reproduction on ac- 
count of the spirit it discloses : 


Music in the United States. 


To the Editor of the Manchester Guardian: 

Str—An article in the ‘“ Guardian "’ of to-day points to a subject that is 
just now a subject of especial interest—the part which our American cou. 
sins will take in the development of music. They are now striving ear- 
nestly to establish a national school, for which they appear to have all the 
essential conditions—energy,. perseverance, freedom and poetic freshness 
and vitality—and it is not at all improbable that, having drawn all the 
nourishment they may from the Old World, they may succeed in expand- 
ing the art in consonance with their own proclivities. I am sure they have 
the very best wishes of their colleagues on this side of the Atlantic. May 
they achieve prouder things than any of their predecessors! In this coun- 
try some little has lately been done to draw musicians of all ranks together 
and to place the culture of the art upon a firmer and broader basis. But in 
this also have our bolder kinsmen gone vigorously ahead of us, 

In July the twelfth conference of the Music Teachers’ National Associ- 
ation will be held in Chicago. Some sia or seven hundred busy teachers 
will assemble from all parts of the States and devote a week to the discus- 
sion of matters of interest to them and affecting their work. From 9 
o’clock each morning till late in the afternoon a parliament of musicians, 
with several grand committees sitting simultaneously, will consider the 
progress that has been made and endeavor to grapple with the obstacles 
still thwarting their efforts. The evenings will be devoted to the render- 
ing of the larger works which have been selected as worthy of all care and 
attention, and for the adequate interpretation of which a choir of 400 
voices has been trained and the celebrated orchestra of Theodore 
Thomas (which we expect to hear soon in England) engaged. In Europe 
we have no such undertaking. It will be like the combination of a scien- 
tific congress for argument and discussion, with an important musical fes- 
tival for public demonstration of success. To this conference our 
** National Society of Professional Musiciins"’ has veen urgently invited 
to send delegates, and the post of honor in the program of representative 
works selected for performance has been given to an English cantata. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that the courtesy thus shown may be heartily re- 
ciprocated on our part, and a great opportunity is now afforded. 

From time to time some information has leaked out concerning the arrange- 
ments for the approaching great Midland festival, Unlike the American 
celebration, our festivals are regarded primarily as means of obtaining 
money for some charitable purpose, and not as milestones marking prog- 
ress in art. Occasionally the help of some musician of European fame is 
invoked, and alittle éc/a¢ is given to a program otherwise of somewhat 
stereotyped outline. Fortunately our concert goers are now insisting 
upon at least a spice of novelty, and the members of the committee leok 
among their friends and give a chance to oneor two fortunate members of 
the circle. In America works for performance are selected by a com- 
mittee of the foremost musicians, irrespective of favor or social influence, 
and the public has confidence in their judgment. But here the charmed 
circle is very select, so that when one or two refusals to compose 
«‘ specially ’’ have been received the amateur committee is at its wits’ end. 
Thus when Dvorak declined to venture another oratorio and Mackenzie 
found himself unable to push aside his other work, the Birmingham com- 
mittee was obliged to turn to the older writers and to promise elaborate 
performances of some little known masterpieces, and even of the blatant 
“ Te Deum” of Berlioz. 

But surely a committee of musicians conversant with the state of affairs, 
knowing the fertility of American production, and desirous of having free 
trade in art and of reciprocating the good fellowship now testified from 
the States, would eagerly have seized such an opportunity of serving our 
cousins and ourselves by showing under the most favorable circumstances 
what America can do in art. Even upon grossly financial grounds alone, 
to introduce an American symphony or cantata would be the wisest policy, 
because it would be sure to draw to the festival a crowd that would other- 
wise keep aloof. Iam glad to hear that strenuous efforts are being made 
by the Birmingham musicians themselves to induce the festival committee 
to such an act of combined courtesy and prudence. A symphony has been 
found amply deserving the honor of pertormance, and it is devoutly to be 
hoped that such an opportunity of establishing a brotherly feeling among 
the musicians on both sides of the Atlantic may not be lost. In such a way 
—far more than by sending to the States a favorite tenor singer or by im- 
porting an operatic soprano—may progress in art be pushed. 

Yours, &c., Henry Hives. 

67 Barton-arcade, May 26. 
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ForMES Comes Back,—Karl Formes, the operatic 
basso, is coming back to this country after all. He went 
abroad to sing at the Italian opera, but changed his mind and 
transacted a little private business instead. He sailed for 
this city June 19. 


W. E, NowELL,—Willis E. Nowell is to spend the 
summer at Lake Sunapee, N. H., where he will occupy him 
self studying and preparing himself for his winter concert tour 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestral Club. His brother, 
George Nowell, the pianist, is to spend the summer at North 
Easton, Mass. 

A LonG Date.—Italo Campanini, the unmanageable 
tenor, who sailed last Wednesday for home, announces his 
first concert at Steinway Hall for November 16. That is a 
long while to look ahead, Mr. Campanini. Among those who 
sailed with Campanini were his wife, his brother Cleofonte, 
Tetrazzini Campanini, Goré and Corsini. 

Orr FOR EUROPE.—Franz Korbay, the singer, pianist 
and composer, and his wife sailed for Europe last Wednesday. 
Other musicians who sailed for Europe last week are Fred. 
von Inten, the pianist, and Mrs. Anna Lankow, the contralto. 

Hinricus,—Gustav Hinrichs, we are glad to say, is 
scoring a great success by his energetic work as conductor of 
the new Grand Opera House in Philadelphia. 

CLAIRE.—Miss Attalie Claire, the pretty young con- 
tralto, whose lovely voice and excellent singing made such an 
impression last season, may accept an offer to sing in London 
inopera, Miss Claire is a pupil of Mrs. Fursch-Madi. 

EMMA JuUCH’S VACATION.—Emma Juch, who sailed on 
the Umbria last Saturday, was interviewed before she sailed 
and said: ‘' 1 shall not spend any time in study while abroad ; 
lam going for rest and recreation and new dresses. All of 
these I expect to find in England and France. I am very 
and shall spend much of my time there, 
Then I shall visit several French sea- 
side resorts for salt water bathing. I shall probably make the 
longest at Cannes. During the summer some time I 
shall spend two or three weeks in Paris looking after dresses. 
I shall return to America in September,” 

‘‘Are you going to take operatic engagements next sea- 


fond of England 


going first to London. 


Stay 


son? 

‘*No, indeed. My operatic experience during the past two 
years, while artistically successful, has not been altogether 
I think I will endeavor to recuperate 
in that respect by a year or more of concert engagements. I 
have made arrangements for a tour of New England in the 


profitable financially. 


fall, and then shall go toa musical festival in San Francisco. 
Beyond that my plans are by no means definite. In my con- 
certs I shall endeavor to render as much purely classical music 
as possible, with especial preference given to the old masters 
and Wagner. Of course it will be necessary now and then to 
give selections from familiar operas.” 

Miss Juch had just returned from the St. Louis Saengerfest, 
and therewith concluded her season of thirty-six consecutive 
weeks, sixteen in opera and twenty in concerts and festivals. 


SuppE.—The veteran Suppé is reported to be writing 
a new operetta, ‘‘ The White Penitent ;” Adolf Miiller, ano- 
ther entitled ‘‘The Court of Love,” the scene being an old 
Provengal chateau, libretto by Ilugo Wittman and Oskar 


Blumenthal; Kreuser, the choirmaster of the Vienna Manner 
Gesang Verein, is beginning another, ‘‘ The King Locksmith.” 
Czibuika and Ziehrer are also going to try their fortunes, and 
Baier's operetta, held back from last year, will now probably 
be produced. 
MEYERBEER, 


in one of his late feuilletons : 


The following story is told by Sarcey 
Meyerbeer during the rehearsals 
of *‘ Robert the Devil” reproached Veron, then director of 
the Paris Opera, for his parsimony in mounting the piece. 
said, ‘‘to spend money. You have no 
confidence in At the dress rehearsal, when for 
first time the scene of the Nuns was displayed and applauded 
by all the critics as a marvelous piece of scenery, Meyerbeer 
exclaimed, ‘‘ The scenery is too fine ; you have no confidence 


You are afraid,” he 


my music,” 


in my work,” 

A SINGER'S Bow-Wows.—The Government of Aus- 
tralia, it is said, has strictly prohibited the importation of 
dogs. Marie Réze, who possesses three dogs to which she is 
devotedly attached, threatens to break her contract to sing at 
Melbourne unless her four-footed favorites are admitted with 
her. We recognize in this piece of intelligence the fine Roman 
hand of Henry Mapleson, whose powers of invention, like 
Marie's charms, only expand by time. 

Dr. Gunz.—On June 1 Dr. Guaz resigned his situ- 
ation at the Court Theatre of Hanover to accept a position in 
Dr. Hoch’s Conservatory at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


SCHULZ.—The Prince Regent of Brunswick has given 
to A. Schulz, the composer of the opera ‘‘The Wild Hunts- 
man,” the cross of a knight of the Order of Henry the Lion. 


Minni& HaAuK.—Mrs. Minnie Hauk will arrive in 
New York about the first of November next. She is going to 
be the prima donna of an English opera company, of which 





Taming of the Shrew.” ‘‘Carmen” and ‘‘ Mignon” will, 
however, be the drawing cards. The season will begin about 
the middle of November, and New York will be visited about 
the first of April, 1889. 

WoMEN CompPosers.—Mrs. Ingeborg von Bronsart’s 
opera ‘‘ Sangeskénig Harne” will be one of the novelties at 
the Berlin Opera House, This lady’s ‘Jery and Bitely” 
was produced at Hanover some years ago with success. Mrs. 
Heritte Viardot, a daughter of Viardot Garcia, some years ago 
also wrote an opera that was given at the Court Theatre of 
Weimar. 

BEMBERG.—A new cperetta, “ Le Baiser de Suzon,” 
has been produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris. The book is 
by Pierre Barbier, the music by Hermann Bemberg, a young 
man of twenty-eight, who enters on his career by a golden 
gate. He, like Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn and Franchetti, be- 
longs to a wealthy family. The one act piece was well re- 
ceived ; the music is somewhat ambitious, but has good points; 
if the idea is not always novel it is never vulgar, and the har- 
monic treatment and orchestration are deserving of praise. 


Wuat's IN A NAME?—One of the tenors in the Com- 
munal Theatre, of Bologna, is Emilio Zola, and a young bari- 
tone at Rome is named Adelino Patti. 

STANTON.—The “ Epoch’s” reporter discusses a well- 
known personage in the musical world in the following pleasant 
manner: ‘‘A good looking, dark bearded man of about thirty- 
five crossed with me the other day on a Thirty-fourth street 
ferryboat. It was Edmund C. Stanton, of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, who was on his way into town from his delight- 
ful Long Island country home. Five years ago the last thing 
in the world that Mr. Stanton contemplated being was an 
operatic director. He is now one of the best known and most 
successful in the world. He is the same quiet, urbane, cour- 
teous and gentlemanly fellow that he was when he was merely 
the secretary of the company which built New York's big 
opera house. The position he now fills was in a measure 
thrust upon him when Abbey withdrew in disgust from oper- 
atic management after losing hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in aseason. Mr. Stanton had the cleverness to foresee the 
present movement in favor of German opera, and has reaped 
the benefit. He is a tireless worker. Every day, summer or 
winter, sees him at his post, and no detail is too trivial to re- 
ceive his personal attention. Yet he is one of the most charm- 
ing. of hosts, and would be taken for a pleasant representative 
of the New York society man when away from his business.” 


WHO SHE Is.—Miss Columbia, who made her début 
at Covent Garden in ‘‘ L’Africaine,” is known in this country 
as Miss Mary Scanlan, of Chicago. The accounts of her 
merits as a singer and actress differ materially. Colonel 
Mapleson, who was present, commended her performance, 
but some of the English critics, uninfluenced by her patriotic 
nom de thédtre, were severe in their judgments. 

STRAUSS.—The master of Vienna operetta, Johann 
Strauss, will devote himself exclusively this year to the writing 
of his long meditated opera, ‘‘ Ritter Pazmann,” text by Ludwig 
Dorzy. 

PILGRIMS TO BAYREUTH.—Messrs. George E. Whit- 
ing, Louis C. Elson and J. D. Buckingham, well known Bos- 
ton musicians, will leave this city next Saturday for Europe, to 
be present at the first performances of the coming Bayreuth 
festival. These gentlemen belong to the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and we expect that they will 
have a great deal to tell about the festival to the pupils of that 
large school. 

LILL! LEHMANN.—The Boston “Home Journal” re- 
lates the following incident of a visit Mr. John K. Paine paid, 
or tried to pay, to Lilli Lehmann: 








Car] Strakosch will be manager. There will be new operas, 


among others *‘The Pearl Fishers,” by Bizet, and ‘* The 








‘* Speaking of things musical I heard a most annoying inci- 
dent yesterday in regard to the reception which a certain mu- 
sician, of whom those who appreciate art at its true value are 
proud, received at the hand of the singer who this winter 
has won the most of the enthusiasm expended on singers. 
The gentleman in question has composed two symphonies that 
are more promising for the future of American music than any 
compositions that have been published in this country. He 
has written a mass which was performed twenty years ago in 
Berlin—an oratorio and the ‘CEdipus’ music, which was mas- 
terly. He has composed the music for ‘Song of Promise,’ 
a cantata to be given at Cincinnati this spring, a cantata 
which is supposed to prophesy the future progress of America, 
the words of which, written by a Harvard man, appeared in 
the ‘ North American Review ’ some years ago. 

‘* The composer heard that the great singer in question was 
in town, and as she was to sing his music at Cincinnati he 
went to call upon her. He sent up a card bearing simply his 
name, and after a time the boy returned and informed the 
composer that Madame did not know any such gentle- 
man, The clerk, who chanced to be by, stepped forward and 
said: ‘I beg your pardon, Mr, , will you let me send 
your card up again and explain?’ ‘Thank you, no,’ said 
the composer, and turned away. 

‘* There is no question but that the singer did not know the 
gentleman, though she was to sing his music, and it is not the 
first time that a great artist has shown herself wofully ignorant 
of the facts in her own profession in which it would seem as if 
she should take a deep interest. It is absurd for a singer to be 








poser to be honored by the symphony orchestras of this coun- 
try, and whose works are known in Germany.” 


POLLINI.—The reports of Pollini’s condition have been 
much exaggerated. He has been indisposed, but not seriously 
so, and is now recovered and stopping at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. 


A FINE Quintret.—G, H. Wilson, of the “Boston 
Evening Traveller,” narrates the following interesting and 
amusing incidents of his return trip from the Cincinnati Mu- 
sical Festival to the Hub: ‘‘It is not probable that the pro- 
gram of the flying musicale enacted on board a parlor coach of 
the Wagner pattern (best kind), rushing eastward from Cin- 
cinnati not so very long ago, will ever be recorded by either 
of the historians whose yearly records are (or should be) the 
property of admiring millions, but nevertheless it was unique 
among miscellaneous concerts, The party of artists and con- 
noisseurs were a bit disgruntled that their coach contained no 
available lounging room, so when a second car was at- 
tached to the rear of theirs, with the right sort of apartment in 
the front end, adjournment was immediate and the fact was 
celebrated in song. The repertoire was immensely catholic ; 
for nearly ninety minutes the folk songs of most every nation 
were flung to the Ohio breezes in five part harmony—at least 
there was a quintet of us, though some of the American musical 
idioms to which our blonde Kalisch was called upon to con- 
struct an obligato puzzled him about as much as they would 
the strictest harmonist searching for a true proportion of parts. 

‘*Our low bass was Mr. Whitney, and how he did humor 
everything below the staff! Such wonderful skips, such rou- 
lades and trills! Coming along up the line our first base was 
and is the Fairest critic in New York; our second tenor was 
the illustrious Theodore (this is Toedt), now happily married. 
The top of the quintet cannot be expected to diagnose his own 
efforts. It sufficeth to say that the pleasure of that impromptu 
sing was mutual, and helped make easier the tedium of travel ; 
in fact, ‘Brunhilde’ came searching for her ‘Siegfried’ and 
took him away all too soon. 

*‘Connected with that eastward journey was a discovery. 
It was at Albany. There had been a funeral of a local mu- 
sician. Also a newspaper reporter. Quite extended. A 
chorus had helped make the obsequies more solemn and fitting. 
What did it sing? Two choruses from ‘St. Paul,’ ‘ Take 
him away’ and ‘Stone him to death!’ This is a fact.” 

ARTHUR VOORHIS.—Arthur Voorhis gave a musicale 
at the spacious residence of his father on Jersey City Heights 
Tuesday evening last week. The program was excellent and its 
fine interpretation was thoroughly enjoyed by the guests pres- 
ent from New York, Jersey City and Elizabeth. Mr. Voorhis 
had the assistance of the charming young soprano Miss Bes- 
sie Howells Grovesteen and Mr. Emil Schenck, violoncellist. 
The Rubinstein sonata, op. 18, for piano and ‘cello, was espe- 
cially well played by Messrs. Voorhis and Schenck, while the 
solos of Mr. Voorhis showed to advantage his steady improve- 
ment in his chosen work, the ‘* Phantasie,” op. 49, by Chopin, 
and the ‘‘Lullaby,” by Otto Floersheim, being given with 
praiseworthy refinement of conception. Miss Grovesteen 
has a soprano voice of unusual purity and her songs by Liszt, 
Massenet, Smelenzki and others were loudly applauded. Mr. 
Schenck’s masterly precision and skill are too well known to 
require comment; it is sufficient to say that his solos were re 
ceived, as usual, with enthusiasm. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


——_@— 











....Mr. Saint-Saéns has been traveling in Algiers dur- 
ing the last six months. 

... The Cologne City Theatre during the season 
1887-8 represented eighty-nine plays and 143 operas. 
.... Rubinstein has offered one of the singing classes 
at the St. Petersburg Conservatory to Mrs. Mariani Masi. 
....A new operetta, “The Velvet Mask,” music and 
words by Prosper Morton, was lately produced at Laval with 
success, 
.... Miss Landi has been engaged to appear at the 
Paris Grand Opera. Miss Landi has a fine mezzo-soprano, 
which she dses with artistic skill. 
Canori, late director of the Apollo at Rome, will en- 
deavor to produce Italian opera at Paris next year. He relies 
on the number of strangers who will be attracted by the Uni- 
versal Exposition. 
....Caffi, the composer of “I Cerretani,” has com- 
pleted another opera, *‘ Alboino e Rosmunda ;” Dioness has 
written an opera comique, “ D'Artagnan,” and Cilea, a pupil 
of the Naples Conservatory, a two act piece, *‘ Gina.” 
....Mrs. Marie Roze will join an Italian concert party 
for a tour through England, at the end of August. Later on 
she comes to America, and next March will begin a series of 
concert and operatic performances in the principal towns 
of Australia. 
....The Berliners complain that the Royal Opera 
House is becoming a Gasthaas, such a continuous succession 
of stars of small or large magnitude appear, The svstem is 
not calculated to raise the standard of the performances, is 
unworthy the dignity of the establishment, and by no means 
fulfills the just demands of the public for a good ensemble, tor 





so ignorant of the name of a man eminent enough as a com- 


the pieces are produced hurriedly, without due rehearsals, 
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HOME NEWS. 


——__>—__— 


——Mr. Achille Errani will leave for Europe next 
month. 

—-Miss Gertrude Franklin will pass the summer in 
Europe. 

Mr. D. M. Babcock is engaged for the Worcester 
festival in September. 

The next great biennial Siingerfest will take place 
at New Orleans, La., in February, 1890. 

——Mr. S. B. Mills leaves on the 1toth of next month 
for a month's trip to the Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. Agramonte, the well-known vocal teacher, is 
in Canada, where he will spend the summer. 

Miss Susan Hyde, for many years a clerk at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, is dead. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas began his five wecks’ sea- 
sc n of summer night concerts at Chicago last Monday evening. 

Thomas Martin, the musical director of Helmuth 
College, Ontario, Canada, has gone abroad for a much 
needed vacation. 

——Emil Fischer, the basso, left for Europe on Satur- 
day. His trial for breach of contract will take place in Leipsic 
on July 10. 

Mr. J. H. Rosewald, the director of the San Fran- 
cisco Oratorio Society, and a violinist of exceptional attain- 
ments, is East on a visit. 

——Mr. Max Treuman, the baritone, and Mr. Reinhold 
Faelten, the Baltimore piano teacher, will spend the summer 
in Frederick County, Md. 

A new comic opera, entitled “Said Pasha,’’ the 
work of Richard Stahl, a local composer, was brought'out for 
the first time last week in San Francisco. 

The Minneapolis Symphony orchestra, a musical 
organization recently formed, is composed of amateurs, nearly 
all of whom have been prominent in local musical circles. 

Miss Cora Eldridge, a pupil of Mr. S. G. Pratt, 
will give a piano recital at Weber Music Hall, Chicago, this 
evening, and will be assisted by Miss Eolia Carpenter, vocalist. 

A correspondent sends us word that the Buffalo 
festival ‘‘ consisted of three Thomas concerts spoiled by the 
chorus and local interference.’”’ That is not only neat but 
true. 

Mr. Stantor.’s agreement with Dr. von Bilow for 
an American tour, beginning next April, contemplates sixteen 
piano recitals, which will be confined to two or three Eastern 
cities. 

G. B. Ronconi, of Boston, has been engaged by 
the Oratorio Society of St. John, N. B., to sing ‘* Judas Macca- 
bus” and the ‘‘Seasons” during the musical festival on 
July 10 and 11. 

Hermann Ebeling gave his tenth students’ recital 
at Columbus, Ohio, June 19, and was assisted by Mrs. W. 
S. Miles, soprano, and Messrs. Fred. Neddermeyer, violin, 
and August Bunkley, viola. 

—aA grand testimonial concert to pay for a monu- 
ment over the now unmarked grave of Carl Bergman, of New 
York, has been suggested as a worthy undertaking for New 
York musicians next season. 

A music firm of Cincinnati has offered a prize of 
$150 for the best concert waltz, to be used at the coming Cen- 
tennial Exposition and to be ready by July 15. Mr. L. Ballen- 
berg is in charge of the preliminaries. 

The Tonic Sol-Fa Summer Institute will hold 
their meetings in this city from July 9 to 23, inclusive, at the 
rooms of the Industrial Education Association, No. 6 Univer- 
sity-pl, Theodore F. Seward and Alex. T. Cringan are 
the principals. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music, Edward 
Fisher, director, gave its fourth quarterly concert June 23, 
and an interesting program was interpreted by the pupils of 
Messrs. Edward Fisher, W. Elliott Haslam, Boucher, H. M. 
Field, Carl Martens and D'Auria. 

The fiftieth representation of “ Nadjy” will be 
celebrated at the Casino on the 30th of this month. The cus- 
tomary commemorative souvenir will be provided. This time 
it will take the shape of a miniature Hungarian flag. It will 
be inclosed in a little polished white box tied with a wide 
white ribbon. 

At the Wilkesbarre musical festival, June 3, the 
$1,000 prize and a gold medal to the leader were awarded the 
Cymrodorion Society, of Hyde Park. Miss Grace Jones, of 
Owego, N. Y., received the $100 prize for the best piano solo. 
In the band contest the Joseph Stickney Band, of Nanticoke, 
took the prize, $200. 


Rumors to the effect that Miss Pauline Hall had 
had a break with the Casino management, and would probably 
sing in England next season, have been current of late. Man- 
ager Aronson, however, said last Thursday night that Miss 
Hall would positively appear in ‘‘ Oolah” at the Casino, Sep- 
tember 17. He did not know but that she would go to Eng- 
land in the meantime. 





The peace of the community for the next few 
months is evidently threatened, as manufacturers and dealers 
in musical instruments all over the country report an immense 
demand for drums. One Chicago firm has already sold 
10,000 drums this season. 


—-The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, of 
Minneapolis, Charles H. Morse, director, gave its fifty-third 
pupils’ concert of the season June rg. Mrs. Stella Haines, 
Miss Luna J. Thomas and Mr. L, C, Johonnott were the 
graduates in harmony. 

Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, of Dayton, gave a pu- 
pils’ memory recital June 17, in which all the performances 
were from memory, no printed music being before the pupils. 
This is a good idea and one worthy of imitation by other 
teachers, particularly as in this case it was a great success. 


Prof. Ad. M. Foerster’s “ Romanza” for violin 
and piano was performed in Cleveland, June 9, at a violin re- 
cital by Mr. George Lehman of exclusively American compo- 
sitions, This beautiful work will also be given at the annual 
convention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, to be 
held at Columbus, June 29. 

Mr. Joseph H. Gittings, of Pittsburgh, and family, 
accompanied by Miss Pauline Cooper, of Allegheny, will sail to- 
day per steamship Italy, en route for the worthy pianist’s old 
home in England. While away Mr. Gittings will take his eldest 
daughter and Miss Cooper across the Continent. It is not 
unlikely that the latter young lady may remain in Vienna for 
a period of piano study under Leschetizky or some other of 
the famous instructors that frequent the banks of the Danube. 

——Gecrgine von Januschowsky proves to be one of the 
most versatile comic opera singers of the present stage. She 
has, during this summer season of comic opera, at the Terrace 
Garden, in New York, already sung the leading soprano parts 
in ‘‘La Belle Héléne,” ‘‘ Light Cavalry,” ‘* Bocaccio,” ‘‘ Die 
Fledermaus,” ‘‘ La Belle Galathea,” ‘‘ Prince Methusalem,” 
**Gypsy Baron” and ‘‘ Black Hussar,”’ with immense success, 
while the repertoire for the balance of the season will further- 
more include ‘‘ Girofle-Girofla,” ‘* Mile. Angot,” ** Fatinitza,” 
‘*Gasparone,” “ Beggar Student,” ‘‘ La Vie Parisienne” and 
‘*Nanon.” 

Next Saturday afternoon the new concert hall at 
Brighton Beach will be opened by Anton Seidl with a grand 
concert, at which compositions by Beethoven, Berlioz, Delibes, 
Godard, Herold, Liszt, Massenet and Wagner will be performed. 
The program of the evening concert will consist of selections 
from Gounod, Delibes, Rossini, Moskowski, Saint-Saéns, Liszt 
and Wagner. The twoconcerts on Sunday will be operatic 
concerts, with soloists and chorus. Parts will be heard from 
“* Tanohiuser,” ‘‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” ‘‘ Faust,” 
‘* Huguenots” and ‘‘ Prophet.” Monday evening throughout 
the season will be ‘‘symphony night.” 

——The Listener's collie, of whose character and ac- 
complishments he has, he believes, heretofore boasted, has 
mastered a new accomplishment, entirely without instruction. 
He shakes his head when he wants to say ‘‘no.” The same 
dog is well known among his friends for his musical accom- 
plishments, being able to sound the scale, scarcely accurately, 
but with excellent intention, to sing high or low notes as the 
key is given him—though to tell the truth, he hits the exact 
note only about as frequently as do certain public singers not 
to be named—and histrills are invariably greeted with great ap- 
plause. His musical accomplishments have led an admiring 
critic to bestow upon him the title of prima dogga.— LIsTENER, 
in Boston ‘* Transcript.” 

Miss Catherine McCord, a fifteen year old pupil of 
Julius Klauser, gave a piano recital, June 15, at Milwaukee, 
and played the following lengthy program : 

Prelude and Fugue in D..... .. Keeaes ve 
Gavotte in D minor............... 

Fantasie in C, presto 

Sonata in D, op. 28.. . 

Valse in A flat.. warees 

Scherzo (canon) from Serenade........... 

a, Silent Love ore a 

5, Will o’ the Wisp ............... 

“If 1 were a Bird,” etude ... 
An Indian Tale...... ; 
Witches’ Dance............ : 
Rondo Capriccioso, .... 
ee ‘ 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. VI 

The report of the president of the Cincinnati Mu- 
sical Festival Association, recently submitted, shows that the 
festival a month ago was financially successful. The ex- 
penses were $42,758.93, the receipts $44,690—a profit of 
$1,033.07. Mr. Hobart, the president, in speaking of the 
results of the festival, said: ‘‘In the history of the festivals 
there has never been shown So littie adverse criticism, such 
complete general interest, nor such entire accord in praising 
the results of the festival. It left behind it a most pleas- 
ant feeling of gratification to all. First of all, Theodore 
Thomas is entitled to the entire credit for the artistic results. 
While the chorus has not been as large as in former years, or 
the parts as perfectly balanced, it has done very effective work. 
Its devotion was unexpected and praiseworthy.” Mr. Hobart 
closed by urging the importance of a sounding board in Mu- 
sic Hall, the necessity for a chorus endowment fund and the 
feasibility of forming a corporation witha capital stock of 
$50,c00, with a 10 per cent. assessment on stock to pay the 
expenses of the festivals. This would allow firms to subscribe 
and become stockholders. 
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Chicago Musical College. 
HE Chicago Musical College examinations 
attracted much attention and iaterest. The following is 
the list of 
GRADUATES OF 1888, 

Piano—Mamie Buckner; Gertrude Hilton, Ridgeland, III.; 
Dora Kleiminger, Chicago ; Lillie A. Marley, Englewood, Ill ; 
Laura A. McKeown, Frankfort, Ill.; Ida L. Morse, Rogers 
Park, IIl.; Jessie R. Mudge, Chicago; Content Patterson, 
Chicago; Eliza B. Reilly, Chicago; Maurice B. Rosenfeld, 
Chicago ; Josie Schnitzler, Chicago; Helen Tiefenbrun, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

Violin—Theo. A. Binder, Newark, Ohio; Flora 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Joseph T. Ohlheiser, Auburn, N. Y. 

Teachers’ Certificate Class of 1888.—Winnie Barr, Jersey- 
ville, Ill.; May Brown, Wheaton, IIl.; Ruth Carle, Chicago ; 
Anna S. Carlstrom, Chicago; Ella M. Dahl, Chicago; Anne 
DePfuhl, Maplewood, Ill.; Grace E. 
Ill.; Mary A. Hochreiter, Chicago; Ada Violette Hollenback, 
Englewood ; Grace H. Hunt, Elkhart, Ind.; Frederick Inder- 
muehle, Englewood, IIl.; Carrie M. Joslyn, Elgin, Ill.; 
Maude T. Kendrick, Waukesha, Wis.; Kate B. Kennedy, 
Charleston, IJl.; Edna Larkin, Oskaloosa, Mamie F. 
Long, Geneva, IIl.; Allie F. Martin, Chicago; Lucy B. Mel- 
len, Chicago ; Etta D. Moore, Benton Harbor, Mic.; Kate 
Perine, Waukegan, Ill.; Blanche Phare, Englewood, IIl.; 
Ellen Powell, Brookston, Ind.; May Price, Chicago ; Olive 
E. Redmond, Humbolt, Kan.; Lena Rogalsky, Chicago ; 
Minnie E. Rogers, Maplewood, III; 
wood, Ill.; Jessie M. Tucker, Chicago; W. A. Waldorf, Har- 
ristown, IIl.; Sadie E. Watrous, Palatine, Ill.; Minna M. 
White, Chicago ; Mary J. Wondreyka, Chicago, 

Vocal—Lizzie Ludwig, Winona, Minn.; Mary E. Zimmer- 


Drescher, 


Gilmore, Englewood, 


is.* 


Mary Taylor, Maple- 


man, Chicago. 
The following gold medals for excellence in scholarship have 
been awarded : 
N. K. Fairbanks prize—Gold medal for the best pianist in 
the post graduating class, Stella H. Sisson, Chicago, III 
W. W. Kimball prize—Gold medal for the best pianist in the 
graduating class, Maurice B. Rosenfeld, Chicago, IIl. 
Marshall Field prize—Gold medal for the 
pianist in the graduating class, Helen Tiefenbrun, St 


second best 
Jo- 
seph, Mo. 

John V. Farwell prize—Gold medal for best average of 
scholarship in the graduating class, Josie Schnitzler, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Wm. M. Hoyt prize—Gold medal for the best student in 
harmony in the graduating class, Jessie R. Mudge, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Philip D. Armour prize—Gold medal for the best average of 
scholarship at the final examination in the graduating class, 
Gertie Hilton, Ridgeland, III. 

George P. Upton’s Musical Works—The standard operas, 
the standard oratorios and standard cantatas—for the best 
student in composition in the graduating class, [da L. Morse, 
Rogers Park, Ill. 

Dr. F. Ziegfeld prize—Gold medal for the best pianist in the 
teachers’ certificate class, Ella Dahl, Chicago, II]. 

B. P. Hutchinson prize—Gold medal for the best average of 
scholership in the teachers’ certificate class, Maude T. Ken- 
drick, Waukesha, Wis. 

Albert Hayden prize—Gold medal for the best student in 
harmony in the teachers’ certificate class, Frederick Inder- 
muehle, Englewood, III. 

Frank B. Williams prize—Gold medal for the best average 
scholarship at the examination, teachers’ 
class, May Price, Chicago, III. 

John T. Lester prize—Gold medal for the best violinist in 


final certificate 


the violin department, Flora Drescher, Syracuse, N. Y. 

College prize—Gold medal tor the second best violinist, 
Fred Mills, Detroit, Mich. 

College prize—Silver medal for the 
Laura B. Phelps, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ferd. W. Peck prize—Gold medal for the best vocalist in the 
vocal department, Augustine Fischer, Waukegan, III. 

College prize—Gold medal for the second best vocalist, 
George Callahan, Chicago, III 

College prize—Silver medal for the third best vocalist, Fran- 


third best violinist, 


ces Amlar, Englewood, IIl. 

Geo. M. Pullman prize—Gold medal for the best pianist out- 
side of classes, Mabel Clark, Chicago, III. 

Seven college silver medals for the seven next best pianists 
—Carrie Braham, Chicago, IIl.; Rosalie Malsh, Chicago, IIl.; 
Bessie Hall, Woodlawn Park, Ill.; Nellie Ellis, Waukegan, 
Ill.; Henry Frantzen, Chicago, ILll.; Lillie Erickson, Wicker 
Park, Ill.; Clara Cooley, Evanston, Ill. 

James H. McVicker’s prize—Gold medal for the best student 
in the school of oratory, Lillian Woodward Gunckel, Plymouth, 
Ind. 


The London “ Times,” of June 11, speaks of Mr. 
Car! Mayer, a German baritone singer from the Cologne 
Opera House, who made his first appearance at a vocal re- 
cital, Prince’s Hall, London. The gentleman's singing 
said to reveal considerable musical intelligence, with the dram- 
atic emphasis characteristic of the German school, and with a 


was 


voice more suitable for the opera. as it is almost too powerfui 
for the concert platform. He is a brother of Mr. Ferdinand 
Mayer, of Weber’s. 
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The Latest from the London Figaro. 
| DO not pretend to give even a bare list of the 
concerts of last week, which reached a total of nearly 
sixty. Some of them must, however, now be dealt with. On 
Thursday had the annual concert of Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
who gave far too long a program and far too few of his own 
Such a concert can hardly be criticised, but if his per- 
in the ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata be any criterion, Mr. 
Sarasate is far superior as a soloist in his own particular line 
of music than as a partner in chamber works, Mr. Cusins 
played a couple of Chopin's pieces admirably. The second 
half of the concert did not begin till nearly half-past 5, but 
the affair came to an end soon after 6, when people waiting 
to attend a political meeting in the evening were already 
clamoring at the doors. On the same day the students of the 
Royal College of Music gave a chamber performance, and a 
cert was given by Miss V. de Bunsen, the first part of 
whose program was devoted to Scandinavian music, by Neils 
Gade, Kjerulf, Pacius, Grieg, Séderman, Lindblad and J. E. 


we 


works. 


formance 


Nordblom, 
* 4 * 

On Friday Sir Charles Hallé’s program included four 
if a set of charming little violin pieces by Dr. A. C. Macken- 
Concerts were likewise given by Miss Mathilde Wolff, 
Lady Sandhurst (for some homes for sick children), Miss 
Marie Lido Liza Lehmann and Lena Little. 
Ihese two ladies last named sang some vocal duets admirably, 


zie 


de and Misses 


a 
* * 


On Saturday Mr. Sarasate gave his last violin concert, 
playing Beethoven and Mendelssohn’s concertos and some 
gipsy and Spanish dances. Mrs. De Pachmann gave a recital 
and besides showing in Beethoven's ‘‘ Adieu, Absence and 
Return” how very greatly she has improved as a pianist of 
a new sonata in E minor fer 
piano and violin by herself. The four movements of which 
this work are formed are brief, but very gracefully and prettily 
Mr. Charles Gardner at his concert introduced Beet- 


recent years, she introduced 


written, 
hoven's own version for piano, flute and bassoon of the juve- 
nile trio in G, of which Mr. Oscar Beringer recently gave so 
strange a perversion, and concerts were given at the Albert 
Hall, the Alexandra Palace and at Prince’s Hall, by Mr. Ivan 
serlin 

& . * 

On Monday Mr. Augustus Harris announced an opera 
James’ Hall. Mr. Harris is young at concert 
munagement, it is understood he will take the advice of 
gentlemen of experience in such things at a concert he pro- 


concert at St 


but 


poses to give in celebration of American independence and 
for the sake of his American artists on July 4. Mr. Breitner 
also gave a concert on Monday afternoon, and announced a 
new sonata for piano and violin, op. 75, by Mr. Saint-Saéns, 
and other works. Mr. Breitner is a pianist of the J. L. Sulli- 
van school, and some years ago he discovered at a Philhar- 
monic concert that in trying to punish an English piano it was 
judicious to *‘don the mittens.” However, his finger is now 

nvalescent. A word of cordial praise is due to kis wife, Mrs. 
reitner, who, without being a great, is at any rate a most 
graceful and acceptable violinist, and was, it is understood, a 
pupil of Joachim. 

* . * 

At the Richter concert on Monday the hint 
wisely taken that the critics last week (owing to a big night at 
hear Dr. Mackenzie's new ‘* Twelfth 
I am dis- 


was 


the opera) could not 


Night’ overture, which was accordingly repeated. 


posed, notwithstanding its manifest defects, to consider this 
overture one of the Scottish composer's most interesting works. 
Che program is, of course, too ambitious and far too long 
or an overture, for Mr. Mackenzie seeks to depict in it several 


of the leading scenes of the comedy. But the idea, at any 
raie, is a good one, and despite the lack of humor, which is 
(wrongly) supposed to be a Scottish failing, itis cleverly worked 
Little Henri Marteau once more appeared and played a 
by Mr. Saint-Saéns. The boy 
is obviously neither great nor a prodigy, but he is a clever lad, 


out 


feeble ‘* Rondo Capriccioso ” 


and will probably appear to a greater advantage when he plays 
\ Wagner to crowd the 
But the area and orchestra were almost empty, 


better music program sufficed 
Richter stalls. 
perhaps because of shilling programs. 
* 
* x 
The London opera season will close on the 21st prox. 
(unless, indeed, bad news from Berlin renders a more speedy 


termination of the season desirable), and it is probable that 


from which it is distinctly to be understood that mere opéra 
bouffe will be rigidly excluded. 
a*% 

Mrs. Balfe died last Friday at the age of little more 
than two months short of eighty. The lady in her time had 
played her part in society and on the operatic stage, but of 
late years she has chiefly been remarkable for the strong and 
very pardonable admiration she evinced for the works of her 
husband. Mrs. Balfe, who was an Hungarian vocalist (Lina 
Rosen), was married to Balfe in 1832, three years before the 
composer produced his first regular English opera, ‘‘ The 
Siege of Rochelle.” She lived to see the production of the 
whole of the numerous operas that Balfe composed, and long 
enough to witness the shelving of almost all of them. With 
the advance of musical taste people rightly sneered at the 
feebleness of most of Balfe’s music, the sickly sentimentality 
of its style and the absurdity of the librettos to which many 
beautiful melodies were set. ‘‘The Bohemian Girl” still 
holds the stage in the provinces, although it has been ban- 
ished from London. But even ‘‘ Satanella” is now only 
recollected for that delicious tune, ‘‘ The Power of Love,” while 
‘*The Light of Other Days” is practically all that remains 
of *‘ The Maid of Artois.” Mrs. Balfe believed her husband 
to be a second Beethoven, and she never ceased inveighing 
against impresarii and audiences for neglecting his works. 
Mr. Carl Rosa, however, gave ‘* The Siege of Rochelle” and 
‘*The Painter of Antwerp” a fair trial, and was not anxious 
to repeat the experiment. In her youth Mrs. Balfe, like ber 
husband, was an operatic vocalist on the Italian stage. Here 
she never gained renown as a singer, but she lived to see the 
success of her daughter, Victoria, in Italian opera, and her 
retirement from the profession, her two marriages, and subse- 
quent death, Mrs. Balfe was very greatly respected by a 
large circle of friends and acquaintances. She lived with Mrs. 
Nilsson in Kensington Court, but she had, I believe, a grant 
from the Civil List, 

*~ 4 x 

Italian or Italianized opera singers take curious titles. 
Quite half the vocalists at Covent Garden are appearing under 
names not theirown. But in Italy itself, where, at any rate, 
an Italian termination to a name is necessary, vocalists turn 
the thing into a practical joke. At the Teatro Communale of 
Bologna there is a tenor who dubs himself Emilio Zola. But 
even he was beaten by a young baritone, who recently, mak- 
ing his début at Rome, took the strange name of Adelino Patto. 

e* x 

Mr. J. H. Mapleson’s operatic library was sold by auc- 
tion the other day, but it was quite a mistake to suppose that 
the lots were bought in on behalf of the manager. For exam- 
ple, the full score of ‘‘L’Africaine” (which alone cost about 
£40), together with the requisite band parts and upward of a 
hundred chorus parts, was knocked down to Mr. Carl Rosa for 
the perfectly ridiculous price of £1 sterling. 


Musical Paragraphs. 

Some years ago a musical entertainment of some note 
was given in the city of Raleigh, N.C. The ‘* Biblical Recorder,” 
then brilliantly edited by Brother John H. Mills, sharply criti- 
cised the performance. The musical director undertook the 
perilous task of replying to Brother Mills in the ‘* Recorder,” and 
in the course of his reply said that the music was better than 
the editor could have produced. The editorial rejoinder was 
crushing: ‘‘ Our correspondent’s statement is true, but irrele- 
vant. All the grocers in Raleigh could not together produce 
one egg; but there is not a grocer among them who is nota 
better judge of eggs than any hen in Wake County.” 


In the early days of Italian opera in this city but few 
of our leading citizens were aware when they sat in regal state 
in their boxes at the Academy of Music listening to the works 
of the great composers interpreted by the greatest artists of 
the Italian school what it was all about. A vague idea was 
had at certain moments from the excellent pantomime of the 
artists, and occasionally when the soprano or tenor took a high 
note it was apparent that they were in throes of pain. The 
singer with the longest name was at once designated as the 
basso on the very reasonable supposition that having the most 
powerful voice he was entitled to this alphabetical distinction. 
It must have been a sight to invite the attention of the satirist 
to observe the importance with which these swells of the period 
leaned back in their boxes and listened with rapt and owl-like 
demeanor t» the long recitatives, of which they understood 
not one word, and diplomatically took their cues to applaud 
from the gallery, where a few enthusiastic sons of Italy were 
sure to be stowed away. When the librettist made his appear- 
ance he was hailed with furtive joy, for although the books in 





once more the richest and largest city in the world will not 
witness another performance of opera till the following May. 
The the new Grand Theatre still announces 
the Carl Rosa Company there next August, but this is not the 


management ol 


fact rhe house will, it is understood, not be ready, and, at 
any rate, Mr. Rosa has relinquished his idea of opening there. | 
The next appearance of his company in London will prob- | 
ably be at Easter, at his new house in Charing Cross-road, 
During the autumn, however, the provinces, more fortunate | 
ourselves, will have four important troupes on tour, 
Mr. Augustus Harris, Mr. J. H. Maple- | 
Carl Rosa, Mr. Rosa will direct two enterprises, 


ne for regular opera in English and the other for light opera, 


than 
headed severaily by 


son and Mr 





those days. were the vilest of translations—showing the 
deadly parallel column in Italian and English—some kind 
of a synopsis of the plot could be gleaned out of the 
mélange. It was at that time the vogue in advanced musical 
circles for the father of the family to purchase a libretto, take 
a central position in the box and endeavor to read off a trans- 
lation as the opera moved along. The humorous complica- 


| tions which grew out of this arrangement are readily under- 


stood, and the effect upon the artist of a half dozen of these 
reading parties in the audience must have been somewhat un- 
nerving, to say the least. It is a fact that was laughed at for 
a whole season, nearly ascore of years back, that the head of a 


took his family to see ‘‘ Il Trovatore” and read off two acts 
of ** Rigoletto” from the book before the youngest son dis- 
covered his mistake. Time has, of course, familiarized that 
portion of the community which comes within Mr. Ward 
McAllister’s limit of the select 400 with the operas and libret- 
tos until now upper tendom may sit and talk and chaff and 
laugh and enjoy themselves generally—while they disturb 
everybody else—and take in incidentally and knowingly frag- 
ments of song between the breathing spells of gossip. 


The latest fad to entice trade is to entertain would be 
customers with music. A few days ago while an ‘* Evening 
Sun” reporter was making purchases at a general hardware and 
sporting goods store on Vesey-st., he heard the delightful strains 
of a Strauss waltz. In an alcove of the store a harpist, two 
violinists and a flutist were doing their best to entertain the 
purchasers, They were good musicians, too, and their music 
was vastly superior to that usually furnished by street players. 
The old saying that ‘‘ music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast " was hardly applicable to this particular crowd, but 
certain it is that hardly a man or woman in the store failed to 
show the pleasure he or she experienced while waiting for the 
clerks to open and display new packages of goods. The 
women were particularly delighted with the music. Some of 
them walked about more gracefully than they otherwise would 
have done, others stil] hummed the strains as though thorough- 
ly acquainted with the music, while the eyes of many flashed 
and their faces bespoke the delight they were experiencing. 
All this while the proprietor moved about as though uncon- 
scious of the pleasures he was affording his patrons. When 
spoken to about the music he said: ‘* Yes, I suppose it is 
pretty good music, but I don’t know much about it and so I 
keep my mouth shut. But I'll tell you one thing : It is a right 
good advertising scheme, and my business has almost quad- 
rupled since I engaged the orchestra several weeks ago, My 
idea was laughed at a little at the start by my neighbors, but 
now they fully realize that I am making a good thing out of it.” 
** What kind of music do they play?” ‘‘Oh, all the popular 
music, I told them to play nothing else at the start until I'd 
see how ‘twould work. Later they may sandwich in a few 
classical] pieces,” 





Seid! Program. 





At Brighton Beach. 


HE grand opening concert of the new hall at 
Brighton Beach, under the conductorship of Anton Seidl, 
will take place Saturday afternoon, June 30, at 3:30 o'clock, 
The program will be as follows : 
AFTERNOON PROGRAM. 


G.'* Bbiiawees te ROE a oo'n si vevceic Ce iid cb cdec se cdetdsdes Wagner 
i GE NY BOE 6 ohn Scneics ns ces Wisereck sacs Beethoven 
I hha cogs “000-6ne lope sees 06060 an'suaqne gues cqheee 
Be MR sinc agai nosescececccnsse ones. sstigetacsnaves Herold 
5. “Intermezzo,”’ from “* Naile’’.......... Delibes 
6. Ballet music from ‘“* The Cid”’........ Massenet 
7. ** Mazeppa,’’ symphonic poem.. .. Liszt 
eI 50s 5 ve a wie nanctoenatghesses eaen Godard 
9. ** The Ride of the Valkyries "............ 0.055 cece ceeecsees sss Wagner 
EVENING PROGRAM. 
1. * Coronation March,"’ from symphony “ Jeanne D'Arc"’.... Moskowski 
©, * Dunne Mowe... .0ccccscsesscasecgabedwalwehdepnddsies Saint Saéns 
3. ‘* Danse des Bacchantes,”’ from *‘ Philemon and Bancio’’. ..... Gounod 
4. “ Entre Acte,” from “ The Three Pintos”’...........- ---se0eees Weber 
g, * Thied Rhapaodly,”* §@ Di... 8 vices ocecndscinced dsidincdGbs chawesds Liszt 


The Hungarian cymbal played by Mr. Bosche. 


GC. * Teel” GOIN . oc occu s voesti saccades cnchacs tance, Srnaces Wagner 
7. “Scherzo,” from ** Midsummer's Night Dream”’.......... Mendelssohn 
&. “Rhine Deughters’ Songs” .....:...00scccccessnccece cone nadd odes Wagner 
9 


. “ William Tell” overture.......... end eves sengedne ks tnasteadnent Rossini 

The following vocalists have so far been engaged to sing at 
the Seidl concerts: Max Alvary, Mrs. Herbert Férster and 
Mrs, Julie de Ruyther. 








Kingston Correspondence. 
Kincston, N. Y., June 19. 

HE Kingston Philharmonic Society has been stirring up 

the dry bones in the musical circles of this conservative old colonial 
town in a promising manner for some weeks past. The society was organ- 
ized in April last through the energetic and determined efforts of a few 
progressive musical citizens, in spite of considerable opposition and many un- 
favorable predictions. S, D. Coykendall was chosen president and H. Hen- 
dricks, secretary. George F. Hulslander, of Boston, was engaged as the 
choral leader. The chorus now numbers over one hundred and sixty voices. 
Weekly rehearsals have been held. Among the honorary members of the 
society are Hon. Levi P. Morton and other eminent publicmen, The summer 
sessions of the association w'll close with two public rehearsals or concerts on 
June 25 and 26. For these elaborate preparations have been made and dis- 
tinguished outside talent has been d to | the miscellaneous 
choral numbers of the society. Miss Effie Stewart is the soprano; Miss Sophia 
C. Hall, contralto ; George W. Want, tenor ; William L. Whitney, basso; Mrs. 
Martha Dana Shepard, pianist. Two delightful concerts are promised and 
the management has resolved to give the people a rare musical treat. 
Rehearsals are to be resumed in September with a view of a monster musi- 
cal festival with a greatly augmented chorus from other river towns, the 
whole to be under the baton of Carl Zerrahn. The best vocal and instru- 
mental soloists will also be engaged, all to be supported by a large orchesira. 
‘The society is a permanent organization, with the object of culture and im- 
provement in vocal music and the elevation and general purification of the 
musical atmosphere of the locality. 
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....Miss Geraldine U!mer has just added another suc- 
cess to her bright London record by appearing as ‘‘ Yum-Yum” 
in the revival of *‘ The Mikado” atthe Savoy Theatre, and it is 
expected that the old opera will hold the stage until the new 





certain household who had collected a small library of librettos 





one by Gilbert and Sullivan is ready for production. 





THE MUSICAL COURIOR. 


WEBER, WEBER 
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Marc A, Ortro FLOFRSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


BLUMENBERG. 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 


JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 





BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Wilton Avenue 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 


E. L. 
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Roperts, Representative. 





Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 


vance. 


KI. Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 


duct their business. 


influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 


Their papers consequently have no income, no 
KW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bills in 
advance, their papers would cease, and papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





is reported that the Hamilton Vocalion Company 
(New York Church Organ Company) has an offer 
lil. 
Pullman is said to have indicated his willingness to in- 


| I 
to remove their factory to Pullman, Mr. George 


vest $100,000 in the company, of which $25,000 is to be 


spent Pullman for a factory, building, &c. We 


| in 


yt vouch for the truth of the report. 


cani 


Over 00 pianos are ruined every year in this country by changes of 


T 


contemporary secured the statistics? This item is about 


here 
HIS statement appeared in a Boston paper last Sat- 
urday.: We should like to know how our esteemed 
as reliable as the usual piano item in the daily and 
What isa “ruined” piano, anyhow ? 


weekly press 
noticed advertisements in the Boston papers last 


| 
W week to the effect that the ‘‘ Boston Piano Co.’ 


assisted at the office by Mr. N. J. Haines, Jr. The fac- 
tory is running its full complement of men, turning out 
as many pianos as possible in all kinds of wood used in 
making the modern upright piano. 


R. RUFUS W. BLAKE, of the Sterling Company, 
is one of the best executive minds in the piano 
and organ trade. He has succeeded in making his fac- 
tory at Derby a model institution, and the result can be 
seen in the quality of the instruments he puts on the 
market. The Chicago branch of the Sterling Company 
is managed by Mr. Mason, a thorough and honest busi- 
ness man, and Mr. Wigand, who manages the New York 
branch, is, together with Mr. Mason, in high favor with 
Mr. Blake. The business is presperous, and the pros- 
pects for a large fall trade are excellent. 





NEW YORK and a Boston piano house both offer, as 
inducements to piano purchasers, one quarter's 
lessons on the piano free of charge. This is a bad prac- 
tice. Every new concession to the public based upon a 
transaction that is not mercantile can result only in an 
injury to the business, and will be, sooner or later, met 
by other concessions still more damaging. People who 
would buy pianos with such inducements do not belong 
to the class of attractive purchasers that make up the 
bulk of the piano buying public. They are hybrids, and 
the piano men who seek such custom offer a sad com- 
mentary upon their own business. If things keep 
a-going at such a rate and in such a rut, the next thing 
we will see will be an advertisement offering a piano 
purchaser a house and lot in Harlem asa bonus, That 
kind of business is self-destructive. We advise the par- 
ties to get out of it. 
HE Chicago correspondent of the New York “ Trib- 
une” telegraphed the following item on Sunday in 
reference to Republican convention affairs : 

The lowa headquarters were yesterday adorned with a hired piano. 
The musicians appeared to be a scarce article, and the piano was a com- 
paratively useless piece of furniture. After awhile the Allison boomers 
came in and some of them sat in chairs and put their heavily shod feet 
upon the rosewood finish of the “* Steinway ;"’ others, emboldened by this 
venture, perched themselves upon the top of the piano and began to dis- 
cuss in an eloquent though somewhat uncouth manner the relative chances 
of the rival Senators, Allison and Sherman. They were having a delight- 
ful argument, when *‘ Sid’’ Foster, who had gone security for the piano, 
stopped up and exclaimed : 

“ Blank blank it, gentlemen, that is not a seat; it’s a piano and it costs 
$5 a day, and you better get off of it blank quick.” 

The Iowans got off, and then stood at a respectful distance and eyed the 
musical box as though they expected it to explode. 


- 
T seems a very short sighted policy for E. H. McEwen 
I to be engaged in selling stencil McEwen pianos 
while his son is manufacturing McEwen pianos. The 
initials are different and the pianos of E. H. McEwen 
may have no initials at all, and the two kinds of pianos 
are entirely distinct and different, although persons who 
are not aware of the true condition of things would be apt 
to take one for the other. McEwen would have no 
objection if they took his pianos for his son’s. The 
reason we call it short sighted is based upon the risk 
which young McEwen subjects his business to. His 
goods are rapidly becoming identified with the stencil 
piano and are not apt to make any headway in the 
wholesale trade under such conditions. There is no 
future in a McEwen piano, no matter how legitimate it 
may be, as long asa stencil McEwen piano is about. 


can live without brains, in fact, grow fat and happy 





pianos were manufactured bythe Boston Piano Co, The | 
Boston Piano Company has not made any pianos, having 
rented a factory building to start the 
All“ Boston Piano Co.” pianos 
are E. L. Wilson 


roprietor of the Boston Piano Co., George W. Carter is 
proj 8 


} 


only recently 


manufacture of pianos. 


stencil pianos up to date. is the sole 


an employe of Wilson. | 


N 


from January 
them representatives of the first class in the trade, have 


EVER in the history of the firm have Messrs. Haines 
Brothers been as busy during any six months as 


1 until now. All their agents, some of 


been ordering Haines’ uprights in unusual quantities 
Mr. N. J. 


is as active as he was a decade ago and is 


and the firm express themselves as delighted. 
Haines 


ite 


| of course, is not our affair, but reminds us of the story 


has been asserted by eminent naturalists that a frog 


under the deprivation, and as odd as it may seem this 
physiological phenomenon is paralleled by the actual 
fact that we see every day that the editors of some 
musical journals are performing the same feat. But 
the oddest thing of all is that the readers of these same 
weekly wastes of dreariness do not discover the lack of 
gray matter in the skulls of these aforesaid editors. This, 


told of George Stephenson, of locomotive fame, when 
he was explaining before the committee who were in- 
vestigating his new invention and who asked him: 
“ But, Mr. Stephenson, suppose a cow should get on the 
track before your engine, what then?” “All the worse 
for thecoo,” replied the sturdy genius in his strong pro- 


readers who can content themselves with the pabulum 
which is served to them by the frog editors of the music 
journals that ficurish like toadstools. Frog editors (¢.¢., 
without brains), like the stencil pianos, must go. 


GENTLEMAN who owns a property on Fifth-ave. 
wanted to lease it to a piano manufacturer or 
piano agency, and having understood that a certain 
Boston piano company, with a long and loud sounding 
title, had no branch here and had frequently expressed 
their decision to open here to show the people of the 
metropolis how grand pianos really sound, the property 
owner sent a representative to Boston to sound the 
piano company. “ Well,” said the president, “if the 
people in New York want us to open warerooms in that 
city they will have to offer us inducements similar 
to the inducements offered by other communities to 
manufacturers, You see these communities offer large 
plots of ground to manufacturers and relieve them from 
the payment of taxes for ninety-nine years or so. Now, 
if the people of New York want us to opena branch 
house in that community they must offer us a bonus,” 

The vice-president thereupon chimed in and said, 
“Mr, President, do you think $100,000 would be asking 
too much? These New Yorkers could afford to pay us at 
least $100,000 a year to have our artistic grand pianos 
displayed there, Mr. President.” “ Well, well, let me 
see, Mr. Vice-President ; let me reflect. Yes,” said the 
president, “you can tell the gentleman who owns the 
Fifth-ave. property that we will take a lease on it pro- 
vided the people of New York raise $100,000 as a bonus 
for us to open there.” 

The representative of the New York property owner 
thereupon made a break, cut across the Commons, made 
a dash through Park-sq. into the Providence depot, 
took a seat in the parlor car of the New York train, and 
was laid up in the hospital here for a week or two be- 
fore he recovered his equipoise. We will give the exact 
locality of the new wareroom on Fifth-ave. as soon as 
the $100,000 have been subscribed for by the people of 
New York. 





NO STENCIL. 





MONG the numerous inquiries on the subject of the 


stencil piano the following is the latest : 
Evansvitze, Ind., June 1, 1888. 


A 


Editors Musical Courier: 

I was not aware that there was such a piano manufacturer as the “ Har- 
vard,”’ but a house across the street from us have just received a piano 
marked in large letters on the case and in the same kind of letters as the 
** Hardman,” and it is my impression that it isa stencil. Please inform us 
if any factory of that name has been established. I have been in the busi- 
ness for thirty years and have never heard of such a factory. 

Respectfully yours, G. W. Warren. 

[The Harvard Piano Company is an incorporated stock 
co‘npany manufacturing pianos in the city of Boston. 
Mr. John Church is, we believe, the president and 
Colonel Moore the treasurer. Pink, the Harvard color, 
predominates in the piano, the plate being baked in a 
pink color and the cloth, &c., being pink.—EpDIToRs 
MusicaL COURIER.] 





—Mr. Alex. Steinert, who was here last week, left a fine 
order for Weber grands and uprights for the Cincinnati branch 
of M. Steinert & Sons and also an order for the Boston house. 
Mr. Weber reports his trade as extraordinary for this time of 
year, and is still short of Style 2 uprights, but will have plenty 
of them by or before the middle of July, providing orders do 
not come in too fast. 

—The B. Shoninger Company have from the beginning of 
their career been conservative in their methods of business, 
but with their conservatism they have blended an enterprising 
spirit which has caused them to be numbered among the rich 
and successful houses of this country. Their last enterprise, 
the opening of a branch house in Chicage , has, under the direct 
management of Mr. Joseph Shoninger in the wholesale de- 
partment and Mr. A. de Anguera in the retail department, been 
an unqualified success, 

—Scotch bagpipers who have lately come to this country 
say that they must go home again because our dry climate 
ruins their instruments. Would that the Germans and Italian 
persons who go about the streets making day and night 
hideous with their instrumental noises could be similarly 
afflicted. This weather is hot enough in all conscience, but 
people who love peace of mind would willingly bear a rise in 
the mercury if the instruments of the peripatetic tooters would 





vincial English accent. So we say all the worse for those 





only melt or crack.—Boston ‘‘ Home Journal.” 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 





The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Ton of Tone and Superior Finish. 


oman NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 
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FACIORIES A DERBY, CONN. 


TONE, the MATERIAL used | 
in its construction, and the CARE 
bal given to every detail. 


New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. Sipempetpcuibadhderss,teead 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No, 148 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 3) 
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for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy _ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast_any_other_make_ of 
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vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” 
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FORGERY. 


— 


Interesting Inner Life 
of a Piano Firm. 


JACOBSON & LATZER. 


HE following is taken from the San Fran- 
cisco ‘*‘ Report,” June 7: 
‘*lacobson & Latzer” was the name of a firm which “‘ did 


business” in this city, at 806 Market-st., for about six 
nonths, ending May 1g last. The business card was a very 
stylish one and the left hand upper corner bore the name of 
Charles E, Jacobson, the right that of Sylvester H. Latzer. 
The card said the firm was the sole agent for some cele- 
brated pianos, Jacobson was even more gorgeous than the 
card, and was attired always with conspicuous disregard of 


cost. He trod the business streets with the air of a merchant 
prince and lost no occasion to impress on the public his solid 
standing in the financial community. But his business did 
not pay very well and he conceived a new plan by which to 
reimburse his depleted exchequer. Armed with the stylish 

oking business card and with $200, which he had managed 

borrow upon personal security from the California Nation- 
11 Bank, under the Palace Hotel, he started East on January 2 
last He 


In fact, he rather delighted in telling all his acquaintances 


took no pains to conceal the cause of his visit. 


that he was going to get married to a rich girl in Memphis, 


Tenn. He boasted that she was as rich and fair as Portia of 


Belmont, but, unlike that famous heiress, was not bound 
wn to such an uncertain method of choosing a husband. 
la fact, she had already accepted his hand and they would 
be man and wife before the month was out. 
He went East, as stated, on January 2, and besides taking 
with him the money he had borrowed from the bank, took 
ilso $200 which should have been’ turned over to the Ban- 


croft Company, which was supplying the firm with goods. 
Kut he told Latzer, his partner, as he told many others, that 
he would make all those things right when he got his girl's 
That 
On January 21, 
at Memphis, Jacobson and Miss Hattie Oppenheimer were 


owry. He needed the money and Bancroft did not. 


was sufficient equity, if not law, for him. 
married and soon afterward he and his pretty young bride 
came West to blow up with the business. They went into 
nicely furnished rooms and lived in all the luxuriousness 
that a young wife with an enterprising husband could desire. 
Chrough the energy of the other partner the receipts of the 
piano firm for a while nearly covered expenses, but after 
Jacobson came back with new and lively Eastern commercial 
ogress the firm began to have many creditors. 
Phat, however, did not disturb the honeymoon of the son 
Jacob, One day, when the press of unpaid bills became 
too heavy and threatened the firm with disaster, Jacobson 


produced a carefully written note, dated Memphis, January 


1888, and signed by I. Roescher, of that city. It author- 

d a Memphis bank to pay to the order of Charles E. 
son $3,500 Jacobson, having had dealings with 

the California National Bank, and being familiar with 
way of doing business, conceived the idea of placing that 
note on deposit at the bank and allowing his creditors to 
draw from the bank to the extent of the note—a good, sound 
business proposition if the foundation had been solid. He 
took it to the bank and presented it toCharles H. Ramsdell, 


cashier 


** stood him off” 
told him he might draw as much as the 


As a matter of form the cashier 


ay and then 

amount of the 
' 

ined h 


1a DUSY S« 


note, minus $600, which had already been 


m, and the usual interest charged by that bank. 


ene ensued. When Jacobson’s personal and 
learned that he had money they flocked to his 


each surprised by receiving a check on the 


creditors 


thee and were 


California National Bank, and more surprised to find that 
checks were honored 
rhe creditors, wearing an ambiguous smile, came up in 
twos and threes to Cashier Ramsdell, and were paid their 
bills of $20, $40 or $roo without comment. They went out 


npressed with the idea that Jacobson was on intimate terms 
with finance, The landlady, too, was deprived of the antici- 
Her check was paid, 
About the middle of last April 
Latzer concluded that it would be better to get pianos and 


pated pleasure of scolding someone. 


ilso without comment 


other stock directly from the East instead of through the 


jancroft Company, which, of course, took out its percentage 


rom all business done with sub-firms. He told Jacobson 


that it would be a good idea for him (Jacobson) to go East 
ind make arrangements for direct connection with the man- 
ufacturers, Jacobson consented with alacrity. Traveling 








was his strong forte,~ Besides (although he did not say so), 

the $5,600 note was fast approaching maturity. On April 19 
he left for the East, Asa parting favor he gave the local 
ticket seller an order on the bank forthe amount of his 
ticket and rode away, leaving his fond wife to spend her 
time in crying and writing love letters. But three days 
after his departure Mr. Latzer, his partner, was summoned 
to the bank. Prior to Jacobson’s departure he had requested 
Latzer to go to the bank and indorse the note ‘‘as a matter 
of form.” When Latzer, in obedience to Ramsdell’s request, 
did go to the bank Ramsdell wished him to indorse the note. 
Latzer did so, thinking it good, but next day Ramsdell in- 
formed him that the note was a forgery. Such a man as 
Isidore Roescher did exist and was Mrs. Jacobson’s uncle. 
He is arich jeweler of Memphis. But he had never signed 
the note, and the Memphis Bank had repudiated it. Rams- 
dell told Latzer that, in addition to the $600 which Jacobson 
owed the bank, he had drawn on the strength of the note 
$2,100. Altogether he owed the bank $2,700. Latzer sug- 
gested that the villain be at once apprehended and brought 
to justice, but Cashier Ramsdell had a pecuniary interest to 
satisfy before he could waste time on justice. He told 
Latzer that it would be better to see Jacobson’s rich relatives 
and get them to agree to give a note for the amount, to be 
payable whenever Jacobson should cease to pay up the in- 
debtedness on the installment plan. In other words, Rams- 
dell suggested the commission of the State prison offense 
known as ‘“‘compounding a felony.” 

Moneyless and unable to defend himself against a bank, 
fearing arrest and prosecution for a crime he had had no 
hand in committing, Latzer agreed to say nothing and let 
the bank do what it could to recover the stolen money. 
Then Latzer settled up the firm’s business by turning over 
to the Bancroft Company all the stock. This left the firm in 
debt to Bancroft about $200. The store was closed out on May 
Ig, and at that time Latzer never again expected to see 
Jacobson. From advices received by the bank through 
Eastern detectives it was learned that after Jacobson had 
spent several days in New York he skipped to Canada. He 
remained some time in Winnipeg and afterward went to 
Victoria, British Columbia. Last Saturday, having suc- 
ceeded in getting the bank to agree to compound his felony, 
Jacobson returned to San Francisco. Since his crime had 
been kept secret none of his friends knew of his duplicity, 
and with the assistance of the bank, which gladly wished him 
prosperity, he succeeded in getting a position almost immedi- 
ately, if any reliance can be placed on his words. The above is 
the substance of the story as it was told to a reporter by a 
disinterested party who happened to ‘‘drop on to it.” To 
verify it the reporter set out, with the result as given in the 
interviews following : 

What Jacobson Says. 

About 7 o'clock Tuesday evening the reporter called at 
218 Turk-st., a private lodging house. He was told by the 
girl to go up to Room 3 if he wished to see Mr. Jacobson. 
Mr. Jacobson was glad tosee him and asked him to take a 
seat and a view of his neighbor's back yard. From a rear 
room came the sound of the busy young housewife washing 
dishes, which tended to dispel the accusation that Jacobson 
had deserted her. He may have deserted her, but not per- 
manently. The reporter told him that the object of his call 
was to ascertain the truth of the story just narrated, and 
repeated it to him in substance. 

Jacobson was not as indignant as some young men of 
twenty-five would have been had they been accused in the 
hearing of a loving wife of the crime of forgery. But he as- 
sured the reporter upon his (Jacobson’s) word of honor that 
the story was made out of whole cloth and manufactured by 
some designing enemies of his, who had already circulated re- 
‘ports to the effect that he had deserted his wife. He had paid 
the bundreds of dollars’ worth of advertising, and although he 
knew that noamount of advertising could affect the reportorial 
columns of the paper as he had known it to affect the columns 
of its evening contemporaries, yet the fact that he had always 
been upright in his business dealings with the paper was to his 
credit. Had he committed a crime he would noc now dare to 
remain in San Francisco, but would have kept in Canadian 
seclusion. The fact that he was now here and had so readily 
secured a position with Herrman Cohen, frame dealer, Grant- 
ave., was in itself sufficient to allay all suspicions against his 
integrity. Furthermore, he would refer the reporter to Cashier 
Ramsdell, of the California National Bank. It was true that 
he owed the bank a little money, which he should pay as he 
earned it, from time to time, but that was the extent of his un- 
businesslike conduct. He hoped that the newspapers would 
not meddle with an affair which was purely a business transac- 
tion with the bank and needed no police interference. 


Jacobson’s Partner. 


Having learned so much, the reporter called at the Hotel 
Marquet to see Sylvester H. Latzer, the other partner. When 
asked whether Jacobson had been guilty of forgery, Mr. Lat- 
zer with characteristic charity said he had no proof of such a 
statement. They had met with reverses in business, but Mr. 
Jacobson was doing what he could to settle the debts he owed. 
When, however, the reporter repeated the substance of the 

above story to him and told him that it was no use for him to 
longer deny what in a few hours the public would know, he 
| told the following story of his connection with the forgery ; 
| ‘*T first met Jacobson in Savannah, Ga., in the year 1885. 











We were both then in the employ of Ludden & Bates, he as 
a clerk and I as bookkeeper. I stayed there only a year and 
then went to Chicago, in the employ of the Knickerbocker 
Ice Company. While there last summer Jacobson came 
along and said he wanted to go to San Francisco, He had 
no money, and I furnished his expenses. He had not been 
long in San Francisco before he wrote me to come out. He 
said that he had an opportunity to start in the piano busi- 
ness, and could get all the backing he desired from the 
T. M. Antisell Company. He induced me to come out, and 
I went into business, with the result about as you have told 
me. By the way, who told you the story? Can't tell? 
Well, never mind ; whoever it was did not know it all, and 
now that the story must come out I might as well tell you 
that those are not the only crooked transactions of Jacob- 
son’s. When he went East the last time he found a friend 
of mine in New York, and on the strength of such friend- 
ship borrowed about $200, which he has not and cannot pay 
and would not pay even if he could. He is a smooth talker, 
and since his true character has been made known to me I 
have unearthed many other crooked things which he has 
done. He was not only willing to forge a note, but would 
not rest until he got me to indorse it, thereby hoping to 
keep me silent. I’ve done the best I could in the circum- 
stances and have already filed a petition to be declared in- 
solvent by reason of my inability to pay the illegal debts 
fraudulently contracted by my partner. It’s no use to see 
Ramsdell. He’s as smooth a talker as Jacobson and will 
not tell you much.” Latzer then showed the reporter several 
good letters of recommendations from Allentown, Pa., his 
native city ; from Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga., and from 
the Knickerbocker Ice Company, Chicago, and added: 
‘‘ These are what Jacobson cannot show.” 
Cashier Ramsdell. 

About 11 o'clock yesterday the reporter entered the Cali- 
fornia National Bank, There were no patrons present and 
the clerks sat restlessly on their stools behind the brass fili- 
gree work, waiting for business. But the fact that no one 
was present was no reason why the self-made banker should 
deign to answer a reporter's card without some ostentatious 
display of business, so he contrived to parley with an em- 
ployé for some time, thinking no doubt that the reporter's 
time was of as little value as his own. Finally he came up 
to the note teller’s desk and asked what was wanted. 

‘I see,” said the reporter, ‘‘ that Charles E. Jacobson, 
whose forged note of some $5,000 you recently discovered in 
your possession, is in town again, and I called merely to 
learn whether you intended to prosecute him.” 

‘*T don't understand,” said Ramsdell, so falteringly that he 
could not have more plainly shown that he did understand 
exactly. ‘‘I don’t understand what you mean.” 

“Then allow me to explain,” said the reporter. ‘‘On 
April 19 last Charles E. Jacobson, a piano dealer, left San 
Francisco for the East. Three days later you discovered 
that his note of $5,600, which you held and upon which you 
had loaned him $2,100, was a forgery upon a Memphis 
bank. Now all I wish to know is whether you intend to de- 
liver him up to justice.” 

‘*T have nothing to say” muttered Ramsdell. 

‘‘I did not expect that you had,” rejoined the reporter. 
‘*But I thought that I'd give you an opportunity to explain 
yourself in compounding this felony. Will you deny the 
truth of my statement?” 

‘‘T can say nothing. I don’t see that the interest of public 
justice would be subserved by saying anything. He has a 
loving young wife, who has promised to make him do better 
in the future and pay up all his debts, and I think the less 
said about it until he does the better,” 

Latzer’s Petition. 

Sylvester H. Latzer, a piano dealer, yesterday filed a pet’- 
tion in insolvency. He avers that his failure was due to 
mismanagement and fraudulent acts on the part of Charles 
E. Jacobson, who was formerly in partnership with the pe- 
titioner. He has no assets, and his liabilities amount to 
$4,000. Of this amount $3,000 is due in the California Na- 
tional Bank, of San Francisco. He has done all in his power 
to meet his debts, but could not do it owing to the repeated 
and long concealed fraudulent actions. 








—The ‘‘Globe-Democrat,” of St. Louis, publishes the fo'- 
lowing : 
T. S. Pommer.—The upright piano has almost taken the place of the 
squares, and there is a desire in every house to save room by exchanging 
the old instruments to small ones that can be fitted into a corner. The 
upright had a long fight to make, but it has finally reached a permanent 
place. This style of piano began to attract attention in this country about 
ten yearsago. The European upright had many serious faults and seemed 
in no way liable to reach a position where it could compete with the per- 
fected square in tone and singing quality. Their advantage of appearance 
and size was seen, and when once American inventors began to study the 
defects of the European instrument they quickly succumbed. Several 
firms experimented without limit, and ded in i ing the true 
quality of the American grand, An upright is now made as durable and 
capable of remaining in tune as long as the square. For instance, the up. 
rights on the ocean steamers preserve an of i tion during 
several voyages without tuning. You will always notice that an upright 
has a commanding tone that immediately arrests the musical ear. All this 
is the result of American invention, and has made our pianos superior to 
the older European make. The perfection of the upright has made a great 
innovation in piano making. 

—Hallett & Cumston, of Boston, continue to do a steady 
wholesale trade without any abatement on account of the hot 
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Trade in Fort Wayne. 

OUR correspondent had the pleasure yester- 
day of a visit to the factory of the Fort Wayne Organ 
Company, and through the kindness of the efficient superin- 
tendent, Mr. Albert Bond, was shown through the extensive 
establishment. During the last year an entire change has been 
made in the arrangements of the various departments. Much 
of the old machinery has been replaced by new and imprcved 


machines, ard every advantage has been taken to produce the | 


best quality of work for the least money. It is doubtful if 
there is a more thoroughly equipped factory for the manufac- 
ture of reed organs in the world. 

Four’ new styles of cases have just been completed and are 
ready for the market. Considering finish and artistic design 
your correspondent is free to say that these new designs are 
the most attractive cases he has ever seen. Any attempt to 
describe these designs would fall far short of justice, and 
would fail to give the reader any idea of their real beauty. So 
far as the cases are concerned there is nothing left to be de- 
sired, as they are worthy of a place in the most elaborately 
furnished parlor. 

In making these new designs of cases the internal parts of 
the organ have not been neglected, and their new Style 425, 
pipe diapason, is a revelation of reed possibilities. The reed 
effect has disappeared, and a new tone, unlike anything that 
bas been before heard, has been produced. It is certainly the 





most beautiful tone I have listened to from areed. In fact I 
could have easily been led to believe that the tone was pro- 
duced by some other method than by the vibration of the 
reed, 

The company has applied for a patent on the method of pro 
ducing these effects, and if granted it will make a fortune for 
this enterprising firm, This organ when heard will surely les- 
sen the ambition some have to purchase a piano; in fact, 
effects are possible with this organ that are not possible with 
the piano, especially in the reproduction of a large class of 
compositions originally written for the orchestra. It is the 
nearest approach to the pipe organ that I have ever heard pro- 
duced with reeds. The method by which these effects are 
produced is simple and practical, but I am not at liberty at 
present to describe the method. 
their factory eleven hours a day, and have advance orders on 
their books for 225 organs. The first of the month the com- 
pany received an order from Australia for 56 organs, and 
from the 1st to the 12th of the month they have received 
orders for 200 organs from the regular agents in this country. 

Mr. P. Dickson, D. H. Baldwin’s local manager, reports a 
good business during the month of May and the first part of 
June. Mr. 5S. R. Taylor, who did a large business in tuning 
and repairing, has left for Oakland, Cal., where he expects to 
follow the same business. Yours truly, 

W. F. Hearu. 





Business Activity. 

HE factory of the Story & Clark Organ Com- 
pany is pushed and crowded with work and orders. 
Never before in its history has there been such activity and 
energy exerted by its management. Orders are rolling in on 
every mail and organs are rolling out by carloads. Their 
back order book is filled to the brim. They are making super- 
human efforts to keep apace with these orders. Every depart- 
ment is taxed to its utmost. Large accessions are being 
added daily to the Story & Clark fraternity throughout the 
countiy. It is not a difficult matter for anyone to be con- 
vinced as to the merits of the organ if the organ is examined 


closely. ‘This is their pride. Honest work deserves success, 


: . | and they have attained enormous proportions and developed 
The company is running | y ax. P 


wonderfully. Something new constantly surprises the trade. 
Their improvements are always practical. 


R. Moore, of the A. B. Chase Company, Nor- 


time, returned 


—Mr. H. 
walk, Ohio, who has been East for some little 
home on Saturday last. 

—Mr. H. S. Schreiner, of Savannah, Ga., is taking his an- 
nual vacation and will remain in the North instead of going to 
Europe, as he usually does. His son George will go into the 


Gabler factory to learn tuning and repairing. 








Professional Cards. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


From Vienna. Pupi 











THE METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


MICHAEL BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 


Pp. M,, at 130 East soth street 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 
Operatic and Concert PSinwing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
ew Yor 


|}. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Instruction in | Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony Instruction 


Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York 


| 





225 East 81st Street, New York. 





21 Kast 14th Street, New York, 
The Leading Music School in the United States. 


Faculty selected only from the most eminent Musicians 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuar, 
219 East 19th Street, New York 





A beautiful new Pipe Organ just added to the 
equipments, Among the Faculty are; 
Dr. L. A. Baract, C. DE JANON, 
Duptey Buck, B. Penny, 
D. L. Down, | Siena Roserts, Jr., 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemb!e Playing. 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Resi- 





Avucust Dupin, C. B. Rurenser, 

H. W. Greene, L. A. Russet, 

Pao.to Giorza, | Harry Rowe SHe.iey, 

Wa ter J. Ha, | CiirrorD ALFRED SCHMIDT, 
Cc. B. Haw.ey, | . Warren, 


Tenor, 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Oratorio and Concerts 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 


WITH THE 





H. W. GREENE, c. B. HAWLEY, 





General Manager. Musical Director. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing io Private. 
_ Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York, | 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 8st sts., New York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gso. LBY, 23 Hast r4th Street; or 
residence, 137 West agth Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Accompany- 











~> THE 


KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO C0., 


BRIDGEPORT CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 


Catalogues and Price to the 
Application. 


PIANOS 


OBASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS GEO. P. ROW 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Trade Furnished on 


FACTORY, 61, 68, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 9 MONROE ST, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. a 


0 ADVERTISERS! 


germane no in One Mil 
tan Newspapersand complete the work within ten 
6. t the rate of oaly one Afth of acent 
aline, for 1,000 Circulation! The advertisement 
will appear in but a single issue of any paper, and 
consequently will be placed before ne Million 
different ne sr purchasers ; or Five MiL.ion 
REaDERs. is true, as is sometimes stated, i 
ris looked a t by five persons o1 
. Ten lines will accommodate about 3 
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Newspaper Advertising.” It has 256 
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DAILY NEWSPAPEL’S IN NEW YORK CITY, 
with their Advertising R Rates. 
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than oe yee mn, sr wee I ail but the best. 
N CITIES HAVING more 
all but the best. 
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VioLonceLLo Virtvoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
ddress 217 West 46th Street. 


Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 





MUSIC 





Light, $5 to 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


ee iestevetiee em 8 obiewt Masters in 


ATURE, PLANGUAGES, OOHYSICAL CcUL- 
TURE AND TUNING. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
.§0 per —_. eat Illustrated Calendar, 
giving full information, a 

ET TOURJEE. ion ‘Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 


Warerooms: 


CHRIST 


UPRIGHT 


PIANOS | 


CHRISTIE & CO., 
232 and 234 East 44th Street, New York. 
158 E-at 45th Street. 


ulation, somnitin 
we ta pop SPAPERS IN which to 


advertise every A Any pet the country : being a 
choice aslection | mete up With great care, gui 


by lone expert 

SPAPER IN A STATE. The best one 

for an advertiser to use if he will use but one. 
BARGAINS IN ADVERTISING IN DAILY News- 

papers in many principal cities and towns, a List 

which offers peculiar inducements to some adver- 


LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. A complete list of 
all American papers issuing regularly more than 


STE BEST LISTOF LOCAL NEWSPAPERS, cov 
ering every town of over 


Le 


| SPRUCE 

| FOTry J. 
| tisementsare inserted for . V > 
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TION, LITER- 


Tuition, $s to $25 per term. 





MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
»74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano logtrection, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 














<».——_-» CHARTERED IN 1865.4—_¢ 


NEW YoREK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


LONDON 
Patek 
185 
CH itiisron, 1855. 
BALTIMORE, 
PARIS 
NEW YORK, 1870. 





KBRELLMER 


PIANO @ ORGAN WORKS, 


VIENNA, 1873. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


—MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emveror Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 


GREATEST SUCCESS 





ope <r - 1876. 
t competing.) 
AMSTERDAM. 1883 
+ ae 1883-1884. 
Lompon, 
ORLEANS, 1884-1885. 


wf competing.) 
LONDON, 188s. 


Wherever Exhibited. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No 27 UNION SQUARE. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 





ASTORIA, ua 9 


| Nors.—Not connected with any other estab!ishmert 
of a similar name. 








&@™ For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


NEWMAN BROS, ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Il). 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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ON THE TARIFF. 


HERE area good many men in the piano trade, and 
T in the shops and factories where pianos are made, 
who favor a reform of the existing tariff. With them it 
is a political and an economical principle, and as it is a 
principle they expect to demonstrate that view by vot- 
ing in favor of the party which advocates a tariff reform. 
They are entitled to their views and are permitted to 
demonstrate them practically by voting, from the very 
fact that they enjoy the inestimable privilege of being 
American citizens, 

There are a good many men in the piano trade, and in 
the shops and factories where pianos are made, who 
favor a retention of the present duties on imported 
wares and who oppose a reduction in any shape, includ- 
ing the propositions in the Mills bill now before the 
House of Representatives. With them it is a political 
and economical principle, and as it isa principle they ex- 
pect to demonstrate that view by voting in favor of the 
party which advocates that there shall be no tinkering 
with the tariff. They are also entitled to their views 
and will demonstrate them also this fall at the election. 

This condition of affairs should be well understood by 
both factions. No man is worthy of respect who will 
vote for a reduction of the tariff with the hope that the 
particular object in which he is interested will continue 
to be protected ; in fact, he need not hope that in the 
When he votes in favor 





long run it will be protected. 
of a principle, he necessarily precludes the possibility of 
a personal exception in his case. Are these piano men 
who favor reduction also in favor of reducing the tariff 

the ad valorem duty—on pianos? We have met some 
who have told us that a reduction of the tariff would re- 
duce the cost of production of pianos in this country, 
and that, as a consequence, we could export pianos to 
South America, Mexico, Australia, and for that reason 
they would vote for the principle of reduction. How 
many piano men really believe that we could reduce the 
price to such a competitive figure?» How many piano 
men really believe that we could compete with Ger- 
many, England and France in producing the attractive 
looking, low priced pianos made in those countries and 


exported to the colonies and South America? If they 
really believe this let them vote for a _ reduction, 
which, naturally, signifies a reduction of the duty 
on pianos in course of time, if not sooner than 
some people imagine. But they should also reflect 
upon the effect of this reduction on the present 
status of the piano manufacturing industry in this 
country. Imported pianos are now sold here even with 


the duty on them. They are invoiced very low and con- 
sequently every dollar counts. Reduce the duty and 
what will be the result? A vote in favor of the reduc- 
tion of the tariff on principle acts as a stimulus with 
foreign manufacturers. They see in this country the 
most promising field in which to distribute their product— 
a field in comparison with which all other countries fade 
into obscure insignificance. The country wil] be over- 
run by piano drummers from Europe, who will offer in- 
struments om consignment and on one year's payment at 
prices that will make the “ heads swim” of some of our 
piano manufacturers. And from observation and after a 
close study of the subject we can state that the pianos 


they will offer are decidedly attractive, finished elegantly, 
especially when compared with the low grade American 
piano, and as to tone and touch our low grade pianos are 


absolutely outside of the pale of competition with them. 

Do the tariff reformers and free traders among the 
piano manufacturers and piano workmen consider these 
questions? Some will reply by stating that the European 
Does the 
It has 


“stand” in this climate. low 


“stand” in this climate ? 


piano cannot 
grade American piano 
no tone or touch when it leaves the factory, but the pur- 
chaser knows nothing of this. Will he know it in the Eu- 
In fact, that plea has been relegated to 
Ifa European piano does 


ropean piano? 
the realms of fiction long ago. 
in this country it only affects the high grade 
The low grade European piano that 


not “stand 


European piano 


would be poured into this country by the thousands, and 
that, on account of the neatncss of appearance, finish, 
tone, &c., would frequently compete with better grade 
pianos, is not seriously affected by that argument. It 
would be sold cheap enough to warrant it occasionally 


not to. stand.” 
The Miller Organ Company. 
HILE in Eastern Pennsylvania lately we 
took occasion to visit the Miller Organ Company, of 
Lebanon, Pa. Having somehow got the idea that the Miller 
Organ Company was a small concern, probably because they 
never make much noise, we were greatly surprised at the ex- 
tent of their factories. The reed organ factory is in the shape 
of a T, of which the top represents the main front and is 140 


feet long. The stem of the T contains the machinery, boilers, 
engine, &c., and isg2feetlong. The factory is three and four 
stories high. The dry kilns are a separate building and have a 
capacity of 40,000 feet. The factory is thoroughly equipped with 
the best machinery and labor saving devices, is well arranged, 
well lighted, and is altogether as pleasant a place to work in as 
we have seen. The workmen are intelligent and seem to be 
happy and contented. The proprietors, Messrs. A. B. & A. 
H. Miller, are practical workmen themselves and can at any 
time take any man’s place, from the engineer to the head 
tuner, and their practical workmanship is not of a theoretical 
kind either, as we found them both with coats off and at work. 
They superintend personally every department and the instru- 
ments they turn out are decidedly fine, handsome and reliable, 
hence very popular, and explain better than words the reason 
why the Messrs. Miller have so little to say about their organs 
and yet maintain orders ahead the whole year round. Their 
pipe organ factory is a separate building and stands on the 
west side of Eighth-st. In it we found a large three 
manual organ nearly completed, which compares favorably 
with any pipe organ work made in this country. This branch 
of their work is as yet in its infancy, and they have thus far 
built organs only for their immediate neighborhood, hav- 
ing been able to get all the work they could do close at home. 
In conclusion we advise dealers who are looking for a good 
thing to get a sample organ from the Miller Organ Company. 
They will find the Messrs. Miller to be strictly honorable, 
straightforward and pleasant and agreeable gentlemen to deal 
with, 





A Fancy Clip of Wool. 





A NOTABLE TRANSACTION IN WOOL FOR A NEW YORK MANU- 


FACTURER. 

N the local wool market there is not much 
| business doing, very little wool being sold at the prices 
now ruling. We learn, however, that Messrs. Horkheimer 
Brothers, of this city, have been buying some of the fancy 
clips recently, among them one for which they paid the unu- 
sually high price of 55 cents per pound. This clip was pur- 
chased for Mr. Alfred Dolge, of New York, the leading manu 
facturer of felt and piano materials, and it is a surprising fact 
that these wools are estimated at a shrinkage of 50 per cent. in 
scouring, making the cost of a pound just double the price 
paid for the wool to the grower. 

When it is considered that the average XX _ wools are being 
sold in this country at 26 to 27 cents, one can readily see that 
the fine fabrics manufactured by Mr. Dolge mast outrank any 
others made in this country, since there is no other concern 
willing to pay such high prices for the fine grade of wools pro- 
duced in this section. 

The Messrs. Horkheimer assure us that in their opinion Mr, 
Dolge could possibly purchase wools equally as good abroad tor 
less money, but being a strong adherent of the protective tariff 
he prefers buying his materials in America even at a greater 
outlay, as his argument is that ‘‘ the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating of it.” If more of our manufacturers were of the 
same opinion, and carried it out in their business transactions: 
there would be less outcry against the English manufacturers 
and more encouragement to the wool industry of the United 
States. —Wheeling ‘‘ News Letter,” June 20. 








Smith & Nixon’s Offer. 


CixcinnaTt GRAND ORCHESTRA, 
74 West Fourth-st., 


Louts BALLENBERG, Manager. Cincinwatt, June 15, 1888. 


To Composers for Piano and Orchestra : 
ESSRS. Smith & Nixon, the well-known 
piano dealers of this city, offer to present as a prize for 


the best concert waltz for full grand orchestra the sum of 


$150. 
RULES FOR COMPETITION. 

1. The composer must be a resident of the United States, 

2. Manuscript must be received on or before August 1. 

3. The waltz must be orchestrated for full grand orchestra, 
and to consist of introduction, four or five numbers and 
finale. 

4. A piano score for publication must also be furnished, to 
be owned and copyrighted by Smith & Nixon, 

5. The successful composition will be placed upon the pro- 
gram for the Centennial. 

6. Other compositions will be returned to the authors who 
so stipulate. 

7. Authors must send manuscript without their signature, 
accompanied by a letter, to H. L Benham, P. O. Box 606, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as trustee. Manuscripts should be sent by 
express, prepaid, or by registered mail to secure safe delivery. 

8 A committee of competent musicians to act as judges will 
be selected, whose names will be published with the award. 

Yours very truly, Lou!Is BALLENBERG, 
Manager Cincinnati Orchestra, 
Address all correspondence and manuscript to 
L. E, Levassor, 
H. L. Bexuam, 
P. O. Box 606, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





t Trustees, 








—‘' They say that Angelina Tuttifrutti has got a brand new 
‘*Is thatso? I thought they wereso poor that they 
“Yes, itis true. She got it as 
Isn’t that lovely ?”— 


| piano.” 
could hardly pay their rent,” 
a prize for chewing forty gross of gum. 
‘*Springfield Union.” 











—Edward F. Droop, of Washington, left for Europe on 
Monday. 


—Alexander Steinert, of Boston, spent part of last week in 
this city. 

—E. Van Laer, Wilmington, N. C., will in the future handle 
the Sterling pianos and organs, 

—C. W. Kennedey & Co., Philadelphia, have made arrange- 
ments. to handle the Baus pianos, 

—D. H. Baldwin & Co. have issued a map of Cincinnati 
for the guidance of visitors at the exposition. 

—Mr. Furbush, the traveling man of Vose & Sons, Boston, 
is now one of the best known men on the road. 

—A patent has been granted to Capra & Rissone for an 
automatic cylinder in a patent piano, No. 384,121. 

—Mr. John E. Hall, the Western representative of THE 
Musicat Courier, left this city for Chicago on Monday 
evening. 

—There will be quite a number of Eastern piano men at the 
meetings of the Music Teachers’ National Association next 
week, at Chicago. 

—Henry Bebning, Jr., has been on a flying trip to Chicago, 
where he combined business with pleasure. The Behning fac- 
tory had 45 orders for pianos ahead on Friday last. 

—We know of a first-class position in a first-class piano 
manufacturing house for a first-class piano man who under- 
stands how to handle a correspondence of from fifty to 100 
letters a day. 

—The Emerson Piano Company had over 150 orders booked 
last Saturday. The company have continued busy from the 
first of the year, turning out their full complement of. pianos 
every week. Mr, E. Payson has returned from his Western 
trip. 

—lIt is stated that over 10,000 American pianos have been 
shipped to Russia in the last ten years. This will explain 
why so many Russian Anarchists come to this country. The 
outlaws are laboring under the comforting delusion that all the 
pianos in this country have been sent to Russia.—‘‘ Norris- 
town Herald.” 

—D. P. Faulds yesterday filed suit in the Chancery Court 
against George S. Dixon tor $300 due on the sale of a piano. 
When the purchase was made Dixon paid in $12.50 and for the 
balance of the sum executed eighteen promissory acceptances 
calling for $15 each, bearing date February 4, 1888. He asks 
that the piano be sold to satisfy a mortgage he holds, and be- 
cause but two of the notes have been paid,— Louisville ‘‘ Com- 
mercial.” 

—Alexander A. Sablick, formerly a fruit dealer on Polk-st., 
but more recently canvasser for A. L. Bancroft’s pianos, has 
disappeared with some of his employer's money. He repre- 
sented to rich families in this city that he was a Russian 
music teacher, and that, as Mrs. Bancroft, upon hearing 
him play in concerts in Europe, had become charmed with 
his execution, the firm had hired him to give lessons to all 
persons purchasing a certain piano. He turned in six bogus 
orders to the house and collected $75 in commissions.—San 
Francisco ‘‘ Examiner.” 

—The Supreme Court adjourned yesterday after listening to 
arguments in the case of B. Shoninger & Co., of this city, 
against F. O. Peabody, of Waterbury. H.R. Day, agent for 
the plaintiffs, sold Peabody a $300 piano on the installment 
plan, it being agreed that Peabody, who was a broker, should 
pay Day in commissions on a speculating transaction. This 
arrangement was made without the knowledge of the plaintiffs. 
Day left the employment of the plaintiffs, being in their debt 
$5,000. Peabody paid the plaintiffs $75 and claimed he had 
paid $225 to Day in commissions. Shoninger & Co. brought 
suit before Judge Bradstreet and served a judgment to re- 
cover $225. Peabody appealed.—New Haven ‘“‘ Palladium.” 

—A Piano CLus.—The latest thing is a pianoclub. Two 
of them have been formed here lately. This is the idea: A 
good piano costs $400. Now if 350 people will agree to pur- 
chase 350 pianos from a manufacturer he will give them a dis- 
count of $50 and time to boot. Hence a club of 350 people is 
formed and each contributes $1 a week, so that each week a 
piano is paid for. A drawing takes place, the lucky number 
taking the piano, but still contributing a dollar a week for the 
instrument until his $350 is paid. When everybody has a 
piano in this way the club dissolves. You may say it is hard 
on the one who draws last, as he must wait 350 weeks for his 
piano. No, he would scarcely miss the dollar a week, as any- 
body can afford that sum, Moreover, many pay the total 
sum after contributing for a time, or an arrangement is made 
by which a piano can be had immediately by doubling the 
weekly contribution.—** Globe-Democrat,” St. Louis, 

ANTED—Two first-class piano salesmen to canvass 
North and South Carolina. Good references re- 


quirec. Address J, L. Stone, Raleigh, N. C. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


ARAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH PAVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


NEW YORK +— 





G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


Between aad and 234 Sts., NEW YORK, 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York, 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Kie. 
§ F. HEPBURN & CO. 444 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE 


U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » K A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, « 








set APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YoREK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


WOSH & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sarc 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters, 


WAREROOMS- 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 428 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisce, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Maas. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made, 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0, 


WATERLOO, N. Y¥. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


FACTORY: 


K. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS: POND 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


181 & 182 Tromont Street, Boston. Abbany &£ Main Sts., Cambridgeport 








WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHIGN + MUSIC, 


Including Edition “ Peters,” “‘ Andre,” and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlfing.” 


&@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857.3 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 
“ana Square 2 LAW 
and Square OSs. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 


ea” CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
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—— 


THE OLD STANDARD 














wMARTIN GUITARS mani 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame 

mr, 3. € 
but deem it unnecess 
also in Europe 


De GONI, 
COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
ary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


| Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 1G 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Pr OUR Sc 


PIANO 


Is the Triumph of the Age! 


A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


Its leading characteristics are : 
ist. A Fall, Rich, Pare Singing Tone. 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch. 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale, 
The whole composed of the Choicest 
Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise « First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhesitatingly place them before the world. 


4th. 


e@” SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


i 
BRANCH Houses: | *8"888 City, Mo 
(London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East i7th Street, 
Between Fifth gue | NEW YORK 


jroadway, 











Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


DOLGRVILLE, H. Y. 





Kennel CH 


Grand, Square and’ Upright 


+~PIANOS.> 


Beceived Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§a7~ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. “23a Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


SELLE BROTHERS & Co, 





—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent OCylinde: 


Vor 


Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—® PATENT PIANO MUFFLER #— 


The last reduces the tone toa mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. © 


, 16 East 14th New York. 

pp, WAREROOMS: ¢ 1999 chestnut 8t., phia. 

FACTORY AND OFFICE: 209 to 298 11th Avenue 
NEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 
A specialt Lo of “turnishing the Highest (lass 
VOICED W RK, both Flue and Res and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION. OF 
FRONT PIPES. 


's also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
torah Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty vears, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Teach, Workmanship and bility. 














Hi] 





J} 








Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FoR Five Years 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 





204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





| Antwerp. 


SPOFFORD & CO.,| 










Gold and Silver 
Medals at the 
Wor d’s Expo- 
sitions of Am- 
sterdam znd 














TH. MAI IN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprightsGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE A.B. CHASE GO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos#Organs, 


JUSTEY CEEESRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
AOTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GBEAT 
DURABILITY. 








For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers, 


~TRYBER & SWERTLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 289 E. Forty-frst St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2~ Sena for Catalogue. 

















WAREROOMS: 243-245 East sane Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before béing thoroughly 
Tuned and Reguinsed. 





Acants Wanrza. CHICAGO ILL. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO. 





~wée IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! *-~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER: 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PiANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our moe Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

= _— wh in one piece, patented May, 3877, and March, 1878, which has 
y P judges 


THE , BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 











i 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 
bility, 





ae oa 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2rA WTOSsS. 


te 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small nero 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF ous, LARGEST 
GRAN gam rere 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. Geor; e's Ch., 
 X 43 St. Paul’s E, Ch., 

4, Filth Avemse Pres. 
rooklyn Ta 
p= ¥ 43 Biret Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Mt ; Christ Ch. 
New O C ae 
bored RE. Means, 3,82 














WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Man ufactu rers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, IN. ¥. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


® MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. g 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


SePrAaAaA TOs. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 





TEITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIAN0S,« 


GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC.- 
TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


| FOXCROFT, ME. 


Ai 8 Send and get our New 

Catalogue. New and 

Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 

Where we are not repre 
sented, should be pleased t 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 


J 





HEINR. KNAUS 


“SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano + Manufacturers. 





STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





}CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 

Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Anton Streletzki 
| E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


‘ wl? $20 Wen Torterth Bee, EWA YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FEE & SON , Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





has. Kunkel, 








@ Special Terms and Prices to 
an sible Dealers. 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piavo 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies, 
FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 
P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





E.G HARRINGTON! & CO. ine oF 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Construction aad 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


“Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS; 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories, 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


Ne. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Pertman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 




















Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 






There are few fine organs, many good ones, some bad ones. ff 
It is not price that should decide your purchase. It-is 
value. . 
Value is the relation between what you pay and what you 
receive. It is the proportion of organ given for the 

amount of money spent. 

The sale of any organ in one year or even five years is no 
test of merit. It may rather show credulity. 

But compel that manufacturer to stay in business for half a 
century, and he must make good organs or starve. 

The fact, then, that he has manufactured organs for fifty 
years which sold as fast as he could make them is a 
sure guarantee that they are good. The number he 
has sold in that time, as compared with other dealers, 
is a good test of value. As between different makes 
of fine organs, the “ most for the money” will always 
be the favorite and sell the best. 

The ESTEY organs have been before the public for 
nearly half a century. And the public have bought 
more ESTEY organs than any other kind. 

This one fact is better than pages of testimonials. 




































| Ql ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 








C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 











NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 











ESTABLISHED 1867. 


5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
PRACTICE 


GHIGAGO wisicaLcouase THE VER GH [ canen. 


Central Music Hall, 
a ns nally egal | Silent Piano. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
| For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 








Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. | | appointed. Address, for Circulars, &c., &c.. 
Our Cat iving terms of tuition and con- A. EB. VIRGIL, 
if al zuc, e 0 a 
taining a musical pr ete =. abridged History of Music 18 East 17th Street, New York. 
1 other valuable information, will be sent rree on 
application 
JAMES BELLAK 
C. S. S 0 N E, 1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





| UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CINCINNATI, 
| JOHN OWEN BACHE, MANAGER, 
Rooms 411 and 413 Telephone Ruilding, 
No. 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK. 
The Union Central commenced business in 1867 ; 
| pays the largest dividends of any life commer ie this 
| Spaniels Endowment Insurance at Lif ates a 
ecialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest roe 
| ny the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- 
ment at from four and a half 40 five per cent. com- 


pound interest, and the life insurance feature is oaly 


ER VI NG, MA SS. incidental or collateral, 


BERNING 


nn Upright and Grand =aanioe 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRICHT ana SQUARE 














Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 








BHHNING & SON. 


THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Tl. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 
Lead, It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


— AND — 








manently located in their new Fostesy. are _ ared 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York, 


PIANO HARDWARE, 
JAMES M. STARR 6 C0. 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
T PIANOS UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 
BEN j for Illustrated Catalogue. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 
STARR PIANO, 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being pe: - 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, ake 500 
Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and. consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCE WOOD PRESS, 196 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Onurch, New York. 








1- i 


